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From the Super VGA Ultra 14, to the digitally controlled, multi frequency ultra 17, each model 
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perfect sense, well. you start making pretty powerful statements 
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'Online Slime 

As the growth of the Information Superhighway outpaces U.S. constitutional 
law, concerned parents and free speech advocates are battling over how to 
keep children out of the electronic back alleys of the Internet. 
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Putting Porn In 
Its Place? 

Would a proposed law pro- 
hibiting pornography online 
protect children or trample 
on First Amendment rights? 




PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 

I 4 Instant Aid From FASTHELP 

Quit guessing about the functions and uses of 
DOS commands. Find quick, detailed descrip- 
tions of each one with DOS' built-in help com- 
mands. 



Life In The FASTOPEN Lane 




Using this command, DOS keeps frequently 
used program information close at hand, let- 
ting applications get started quickly. 



17 Making Sense Of Windows 
f Printer Settings 

Achieve optimum print performance by inform- 
ing Windows of your printer's capabilities. 
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1 DOS Command Dictionary 

Commands covered this month: DEL, FOR- 
MAT, REM, UNDELETE, and UNFORMAT. 



Q O A New Way To Shop 
Ofc For Tunes 

The MusicNet CD-ROM lets users preview 
video and audio clips from more than 250 cur- 
rent albums. 



DOS COMPUTING COMPUTING BASICS 
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Checkmate! Chess Games 
For DOS 



We've rounded up DOS-compatible games 
that will help both new students and people 
who want to learn how to finally beat their Dad 
at chess. 



*\A Start Your DOS Programs 
4\ *f With Buttons 

We'll show you how a click of the mouse button 
can control your DOS directories or programs. 



WINDOWS COMPUTING 
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PC Translation Programs 

Ads claim that language translation programs 
can be an easy alternative to having a profes- 
sional translator on your staff. But are they 
really that reliable? 



JJ Networking For Novices 

Terms like LANs, WANs, servers, tokens, 
Ethernet, and protocol whiz over your 
head at the office. Learn what you've been 
missing as we take a closer look at net- 
working in the '90s. 



FAMILY COMPUTING 
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Making Videos On Your 
Desktop PC 



Do you wish you could 
edit out the floor shots 
from your home 
movies? With your PC, 
some extra hardware, 
and the right software, 
you could become 
your family's resident 
film maker. 




1 Sports In Cyberspace 




Sports fans feel the thrill of victory and the 
agony of defeat— and then talk about it— by 
going online. 



WORKING AT HOME 
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Remote Control Software 



With remote control software, you can transfer 
files between your home and office PCs with- 
out ever leaving the couch. We'll describe the 
details and tell you which products to shop for. 
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AT THE OFFICE 



Virtual Whoopee Cushions 




All work and no play makes computers dull 
devices. Fortunately, there are plenty of PC 
pranks, but when are they appropriate? 



QUICK STUDIES 
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Tutorials 

These short guides will show you how to 
accomplish specific tasks in leading programs. 

57 Ami Pro 3.0: Creating 
Documents 

58 Quattro Pro 3.0: Creating 
Budget Sheets 



59 Microsoft Word 6.0: Adding 
Keyboard Short Cuts 

60 Lotus 1-2-3 4.0: WYSIWYG 

61 WordPerfect 5.1/6.0: 
Programming Simple Macros 

62 Excel 5.0: Linking Workbooks 



BEYOND THE BASICS 
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I Adding Ports To Your PC 

Do too many peripherals leave you holding the 
plug? We'll demonstrate how to add more 
ports to your system in a step-by-step guide. 
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First Look At Intel's P6 



Intel's new P6 chip is scheduled to be 
released by the end of this year. We'll tell you 
how it differs from the Pentium chip. 



MOBILE COMPUTING 
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When Are Small Computers 
Too Small? 




Computers continually are made smaller and 
smaller, but when are they too small? We 
reviewed three subnotebook computers, test- 
ing their usability. 



TIDBITS 
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'Consolidated Computing 

You can escape a system lost in endless 
switches and tangled cables, and most of the 
solutions are surprisingly simple. 
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TECHN010GY NEWS 



Complied by Cindy Krushenisky 



Commanding The Kitchen 



Many people may speak to the appliances in their home, but most 
don't expect their oven, coffee maker, or dryer to listen. Someday 
that all may change. Whirlpool Corp. is developing a line of voice- 
activated devices that let vou Jell your home appliances what to do. 

Using a VoiceLogic technology by Voice Powered Technology 
International of Sherman Oaks, Calif., Whirlpool has created 
KitchenAid Voice Command prototypes that allow for hands-free 
operation. In many cases, single spoken commands replace a series 
of entries or selections on a control panel. 

And you don't necessarily have to remember all the commands. The 
products are being designed to prompt the consumer visually. For 
instance, a prototype oven display would read "Cook?" to which the 
user would say "Prime Rib." Then the display would read "Weight," 
while the user would respond "Eight pounds." The display would ask 
"When Finished?" and the user would answer "6 p.m." The final dis- 
play would then read "Prime Rib - 8 pounds - Finished at 6 p.m." 

Whirlpool demonstrated its prototypes of a voice-activated oven, 
dishwasher, side-by-side refrigerator, and washer and dryer at the 
1995 National Association of Home Builders convention held earlier 
this year in Houston. The prototypes will help to determine if the 
voice-activated features really meet the needs of Whirlpool's target 
customer. It's likely we may not see appliances bearing the "Voice 
Command" logo in stores until at least 1997. • 



Number 1? 



It appears as if the United States is back on 
top. Several recent studies reveal that the 
personal computer market here is more 
developed than anywhere else in the 
world. However, many consumers still are 
apprehensive about using the technology. 
According to the Global Home Market 
Survey of about 7,000 consumers in the U.S., Western Europe, and 
Japan by International Data Corp. of Framingham, Mass., 37% of 
U.S. households have one or more PCs, compared to 28% in 
Germany, 24% in the United Kingdom, 15% in France, and less than 
10% in Japan (when computers provided by employers or schools 
are included). Not only do a much higher percentage of homes 
have computers, but the use of consumer applications such as edu- 
cation, entertainment, and online services are more developed in 
the U.S. And that's likely to grow even further. The Multimedia 
Research Group of Sunnyvale, Calif., indicates that the U.S. con- 
sumer electronics market will increase to $70 billion by 1997, an 
increase of more than 60% since 1990. 

Although the American market is skyrocketing, segments of the 
American population aren't ready for, or simply do not want, sever- 
al of the new technologies available. A study by IMR Research Inc. 
of Clarendon Hills, 111., found that some consumers aren't too hip on 
the Information Superhighway and simply weren't that interested 
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in some of the core info-highway services: movies "on demand," 
home shopping, and information databases. 

So are we a world of "lechnoprwbes?" IMR president Ken 
Brenneman explains that there's too much evolution happening in 
the market. And besides, television took nearly 40 years to fully 
penetrate American homes. • 



Computer On Wheels 



Automobiles are evolving from the simple 
systems your average Joe could repair with 
a few minor adjustments. Computer chips 
jm -^h now provide many popular features, such 

yPL^ . W as smooth transmissions, air bags, anti-lock 

^^ ^^^^^^T brakes, keyless entry, and other features. In 
^^^^^^ fact, many Apple Macintosh owners probably 
don't realize that the same family of microprocessors that runs their 
computer also likely runs the engine of their automobile. 

The world's largest automobile microprocessor manufacturer, 
Motorola, announced that it has a fairly good idea of automotive 
features to come. Besides being more reliable and more convenient, 
Motorola envisions automobiles that will include night-vision 
enhancements for poor visibility conditions, navigation systems 
with near- and rear-object detection, cabin noise cancellation, and 
adaptive cruise control for adjusting speed and distance between 
other vehicles. The company even goes so far as to predict electric, 
zero-emissions vehicles will be likely in the next decade. • 



Microsoft In The Money 



Microsoft Corp. has muscled its way into many areas of com- 
puting, including operating systems, multimedia software, net- 
working, and online services. Now it's using that influence and 
know-how to move into another market— global financial services. 

Money is continually changing hands electronically around 
the world. And Microsoft wants a part in it. According to a 
study by Palo Alto, Calif.'s Killen & Associates, Microsoft will 
have a major impact on the global financial services market by 
the year 2000, with $2 billion worth of revenues in electronic 
funds services (EFS). 

Microsoft packs a powerful punch with its unparalleled posi- 
tion in computer software, including its proposed acquisition of 
Intuit, makers of the popular finance package Quicken (which 
could make every home or business a branch office), its new 
Microsoft Network online service that will offer direct access to 
the Internet, and other resources such as the development of an 
online shopping service and connections to Visa and TCI. This 
may allow Microsoft to take business from banks, such as 
Citibank, Mellon, and Bank of America, and make its way to the 
list of the top 15 EFS suppliers, capturing much of the business 
and profits now controlled by large financial institutions. • 
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NEWS 







The Eye Of The Beholder 



Can computers really be creative? Can they 
think, contemplate, and design on their 
own? The Computer Museum in Boston 
gave a little insight into this question this 
spring. 

The Museum hosted the world premiere 
of AARON, a robotic painting machine built by 
the celebrated artist, Harold Cohen. Cohen devel- 
oped AARON at the Center for Research in Computing and the Arts 
at the University of California, San Diego, by integrating artificial 
intelligence, robotics, and his approach to art. The result was a con- 
tinuously evolving, rule-based computer program in the form of a 
robot that paints. 

Every evening, April through May, AARON created several 
drawings. One drawing was selected the following day to be paint- 
ed. Over the course of the day, AARON painted the image, which 
usually depicted people against a variety of settings. 

So just whose art is it? Cohen's answer: "I wrote the program. 
AARON makes the images." • 



Plastic Cash? 



Perhaps in the future, cash will no longer be necessary— pay- 
ments will be made as electronic digits flying through cyberspace. 

Visa International apparently had this in mind when it developed 
an alternative to cash in the form of stored-value cards. A micro- 
processor is built into each of the plastic cards so it can process 
money in the form of electronic data. 

As a card is used for purchases, the exact amount of money is 
deducted from the chip, and a stored-value terminal displays the 
amount of value left on the card. 

According to independent research commissioned by Visa, 
83% of those polled said they would use a card instead of cash 
because of the speed, convenience, and simplicity it offered. No 
more making change or filling out checkbook registers. 
Hopefully, Visa projects that consumers will use the cards as 
they would pocket change at typical stops such as vending 
machines, fast food restaurants, toll booths, payphones, a corner 
convenience store, or the laundromat. 

The only roadblock may be the acceptance of the cards at such 
places that consumers typically shop. To speed that up, three bank- 
ing institutions have agreed to participate in a Visa pilot for the 19% 
Summer Olympics in Atlanta to purchase food, beverages, and 
other necessities. In preparation, NationsBank has plans for a pilot 
of its own this year in Georgia and Virginia. Bank of America also 
has begun issuing the cards at Visa headquarters for employee use 
in vending machines and in the company cafeteria. • 



Come Together 



What if all the electronics in your office or your home could talk 
to each other? Would they plan some kind of technological 



takeover? Probably not. But thev could make your business run 
more smoothly. 

About 18 electrorucsOTnpanies, including Canon, Xerox, Fujitsu, 
IBM Kodak, Minolta, Mitsubishi, Novell, Ricoh, Sanyo, Sharp, and 
Toshiba, are teaming up as the SmartOffice Consortium to create 
specifications for linking office machines. 

Imagine a computer network that could route faxes right to the 
fax machine, just like a printer, or one that could turn on the 
lights in your office as you log into the building computer 
network. Or how about a network that could hook into a televi- 
sion set-top box for video on demand, travel reservations, shop- 
ping, and banking? 

Rather than create the software, this group will create an inter- 
face standard for products to conform to. Work, however, is 
underway on the software. For instance, Novell recently demon- 
strated what the new Novell Embedded Systems Technology 
(NEST) could do for office appliances at its annual BrainShare 
conference. The software lets companies incorporate networking 
capabilities (such as the abilities to communicate and collaborate) 
into nontraditional computing devices, such as copiers, fax 
machines, building controls, televisions, phones, home appli- 
ances, and even automobiles. 

Hopefully you won't have to wait too long for this "office of 
the future." Some of the consortium companies are developing 
NEST-enabled products to work with Novell's system. • 



Tech Shorts 



This spring, 1,000 homes in the 

Washington D.C. suburb of Fairfax 

County, Va., got the opportunity to try 

video-on-demand with more than 700 

viewing choices they could pause, 

rewind, and fast-forward. The chance was 

part of a Stargazer market trial by Bell 

Atlantic Video Services Co. that may grow to 

20,000 homes next winter with Federal Communications 

Commission approval.. . . 

Sprint and Eastman Kodak recently announced an alliance to 
create image storage and distribution services across Sprint's all- 
digital, fiber-optic network. Using Kodak's technology to create 
centralized databases and a new universal digital exchange for- 
mat, the services would let people share pictures and documents. 
So researchers could search databases for historical photographs, 
businesses could maintain their corporate photo files online, and 
publishers could store large documents centrally and retrieve 
them as needed from remote locations.. . . 

How smart is your house? Bell Atlantic's SmartHouse in Toms 
River, N.J., knows all about videoconferencing, distance learning, 
and telecommuting. It's actually a demonstration center for busi- 
nesses and schools that showcases new video, work-at-home, and 
educational communications products— things like ISDN digital 
phone services and desktop videoconferencing. Here, dreams of 
attending a staff meeting from home, or studying with a marine 
biologist in the Florida Keys, don't seem too far out of reach. • 
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PRODUCT PREVIEWS 




•LazyLight . . . Switch!" 



We know who we are- 
consumers anxiously looking 
for ways to avoid leaving our 
seats to turn off the televi- 
sion, or the lights, or the 
stereo. But soon we find that 
mountains of remote controls 
garnish the coffee table. Or, 
clapping devices flip the 
lights off and on, even as we 
accidentally cheer for our 
favorite sports team. 

A company called Sono- 
vox of O'Fallon, Mo., has 
another idea. It has been developing circuit boards that use voice 
recognition to control ordinary appliances. 

The first of its releases is the LazyLight. When you add this gad- 
get to your light switch, just say the phrase, "LazyLight . . . 
Switch," and LazyLight flips the light on or off. It has been 
designed to respond to anyone's voice but will ignore other words, 
motions, and sounds. A Spanish version is in the works and may be 
available by fall. 

It won't break the bank to get one of these devices, either. The 
LazyLight sells for $29.99 from Sonovox. For more information, con- 
tact (314) 946-3751. • 



Let Your Voice Do The Dialing 



Look Ma Bell, no hands. Whoever said you needed to let your fin- 
gers do the dialing never met up with AT&T's Directional 
Microphone SDM 1100. It lets PCs doubling as telephones respond 
accurately to voice-dial commands, in the form of spoken numbers 
or names. 

Add it to a PC's telephony software that uses voice recognition 
software, and the Microphone filters out background noise and 
reverberation that often cause dialing errors with other devices. 

The Directional Microphone SDM 1100 costs about $40 and is 
available in AT&T Phone Center stores and selected retail outlets. 
For more information, call (800) 826-8647. • 



Talk About Your Audio/Visual 



While we may not all pick Techno Squid Eats Parliament or Two 
Minutes Hate for our listening pleasure, we can at least appreciate 
what they are up to. 

The two bands were featured on the first two releases of a series of 
multimedia AudioVision CDs. These full-length CDs let users listen 
to CD-quality music on their audio CD player, as well as view music 



videos with background about the bands, interviews with band 
members, and scrollable song lyrics on their personal computer. 

AudioVision CDs are the result of a joint venture by Philips 
Media (a subsidiary of Philips Electronics, NV of the Netherlands) 
and Memphis-based Ardent Records. Like similar audio-visual CDs 
recently introduced to the market, the images and sound are 
arranged in tracks. However, other CDs normally place data in the 
first track that, when played in audio CD players, can create loud 
audio distortion that damages some stereo systems. Philips and 
Ardent instead have a developed a way of caching, or putting the 
audio in a temporary holding area in memory, so that audio CD 
players would not be able to "read" the video information by acci- 
dent. 

Both titles are available in record and video channels via 
PolyGram Group Distribution. They also can be found in software 
channels, via Philips Media Distribution for less than $20. The first 
releases can be played on any standard audio CD player or any 
Macintosh computer. Later releases of AudioVision CDs will be 
playable on Microsoft Windows, CD-i, and VideoCD (a MPEG full- 
screen video standard) as well. For more information, contact 
Philips Media at (212) 333-6767. • 



Must Be In The Front Row 



When your tickets 
take you to the top of 
the upper deck 
where the air starts 
getting thin, you 
might miss the win- 
ning touchdown, 
home run, or slam 
dunk. The vision 
problems may be 
caused partly by the 
lack of oxygen, but it's more likely a result of the distance. 

Sony recently introduced a product for sporting fans, concert- 
goers, or outdoor enthusiasts who want to get that first-row view 
from the cheap seats. Its new SRF-X90 portable sports monocular 
AM/FM radio combines the stereo radio of a Sony Walkman with 
high-powered magnification in one 7.9-ounce unit. It's a clever com- 
bination that lets you simultaneously tune into broadcasts of sport- 
ing events as you view them close up. 

The monocular lens can make far away objects eight times clos- 
er—if you're really in the "boonies." It also has a sleek look, as well 
as rubber gaskets and resistant seals that resist water, moisture, and 
dirt, just in case the game isn't called for rain. And it all operates on 
a single "AA" battery. 

The SRF-X90 is now available for a suggested retail price of $80. 
You can contact Sony Electronics at (800) 222-7669 or (201) 368-9272. 
Or you can call (800) 342-5721 to locate a dealer near you. • 
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The MultiPASS " 1000 Document Processing 
System. It combines a laser-quality printer, 
a plain paper fax, a PC fax, a 
scanner, a personal copier and 
a telephone — all in one com- 
pact unit. MultiPASS Desktop 
Manager for Windows'" software is included 
to manage printing, faxing, scanning and tele- 
phone functions. Plus you can print and fax 
from the Windows applications you're using 
now. MultiPASS is everything you need next 
to your PC Everything. 

It's a Printer. The 
MultiPASS 1000 incorpo- 
rates 360 x 360 dpi 
award-winning Bubble 
J Jet™ technology. It has a 
front loading, adjustable 200-sheet 
letter/legal paper cassette. The easy-to- 
replace, selMeaning BX-2 (BC-02) ink car- 
tridge snaps into place. And the MultiPASS 
1000 supports popular printer emulations 
from Canon, IBM® and EPSON * 

It's a Plain Paper Fax. 
You get a 30-sheet auto 
document feeder for hard- 
copy faxing. Transmission 
speed is only 9 sec/page.* 
The MultiPASS 1000 uses Canon's Ultra 
High Quality (UHQ™) technology allowing 
it to scan photos in 64 halftone levels. Re- 
ception memory is 70 pages* and transmis- 
sion memory is 50 pages* What's more, you 
can send faxes even when your PC is off. 
It's a PC Fax. With 
the MultiPASS 1000, you 
can fax direcdy from your 
PC at a speed faster than 
most faxboards. You can 
receive faxes while you're printing or when 
your PC is off. You an view faxes with 
zoom and full rotation, then save, print, 
forward or delete them. You can create a 
custom cover sheet and a virtually unlimit- 
ed fax address book. 

It's a Scanner. The 
MultiPASS 1000 offers 
TWAIN-compliant scan- 
ning with 200 x 200 dpi 
resolution and seven-level 
contrast control. It is compatible with most 
OCR software, enabling you to edit import 
ed text without keying it in. And the 3d- 
sheet auto document feeder lets you easily 
scan multi-page documents. 
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It's a Copier. You can 
make up to 99 laser- 
quality plain paper 
copies. The automatic 
document feeder holds 
30 sheets and the front-loading, ad- 
justable paper cassette holds 200 letter- 
or legal-size sheets. Canon's exclusive 
UHQ technology produces excellent 
copies of fine text and graphics. 

It's a full-featured 
Telephone. The MultiPASS 
1000 telephone has on- 
hook dialing. You get a 
virtually unlimited telephone 
address book for point-and-click dialing, 
plus coded speed dialing to 80 locations. 
It has a Distinctive Ring Pattern Detector 
for use with special telephone company ser- 
vices. Plus it has a hold button with melody 
and an answering machine hookup. 
~ For more information about 
! the MultiPASS 1000, simply call 
1-800-4321-HOP. 




Introducing the MultiPASS 1000. 

It's the six most important pieces of 
office equipment next to your PC. 




Canon 





Earth-Friendly Diskettes 



Have you ever wondered 
what happens to the soft- 
ware packages that don't 
get sold? Until a couple of years 
ago, a majority of them were 
thrown away— diskettes, boxes, 
plastic wrap, Styrofoam, and all. 

just how much garbage is this? 
The Software Manufacturer's 
Association estimates that less 
than 30% of packaged software is 
ever recycled. This overestimation 
of supply and demand inevitably 



led to another garbage problem in 
our landfills. 

Although the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency doesn't 
have specific standards for the 
degradation of plastic, including 
the ABS plastic used for diskettes, 
it estimates that it'll take at least 
450 years, if not forever, for a box 
of software diskettes to degrade. 
All this garbage consumes more 
than 16 million cubic feet in U.S. 
landfills. 

GreenDisk Inc., based in 
Washington, offers a solution- 
recycled diskettes. For $5.50 to $8, 
you can buy a box of 10 recycled 
diskettes. Since it started on Earth 
Day 1993, GreenDisk has recycled 
slightly less than 20 million 
pounds of software packages. 
Statistically speaking, that means 



Computerized Car Lot 



Most of us can relate to this 
scenario: You need to buy 
a car, but you're not sure what 
you're interested in. You do know 
that you'll be harassed by phone 
calls from salespeople until you 
buy a car from them (unless you 
gave them someone else's phone 
number). 

Hachette Filipacchi Maga- 
zines, publishers of Car and 
Driver, Mammoth Micro Pro- 
ductions, and Sony Imagesoft 
may have an alternative. The Car 
and Driver '95 Buyer's Guide On 
CD-ROM ($39.95 suggested 
retail price) covers 850+ models 
of cars in an intuitive interface 
and includes 370 feature articles 
from Car and Driver, more than 
650 color photographs, 30 full- 
motion videos, a connection to 
America Online, and Car and 
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Driver road tests, performance 
ratings, and comparisons. 

The '95 Model Index option is 
the quickest way to access infor- 
mation about cars when you 
know what you're interested in 
but aren't ready to dance the deal- 
ership tango. Gick on Make, then 
Model to get model summaries, 
test results, photos, features/ 
specs, article index, and pricing 
information. Pricing information 
is for base models; an Options 
button gives information about 
available options packages. 

The Model Selector lets you fill 
in a Preference Profile, which asks 
for vehicle type, price range, drive 
train, and performance. Click on 
View Results for a photo list of 
models matching your criteria. 
Clicking on a photo provides a 
model summary and the same 



landfills have been spared of 
approximately 20 million dis- 
kettes, and consumers are getting 
more for their bucks. 

GreenDisk takes the obsolete 
software packages, magnetically 
erases the intellectual property, and 
recycles the rest, including shrink- 
wrap and binders. It then relabels 
the diskettes and sells them as high- 
quality, formatted, environmentally 
repackaged diskettes. 

"Consumers are helping the 
environment and getting higher 
quality diskettes," says Joel 
Petersen, vice president of 
sales/ marketing for GreenDisk. 
"These disks are 20% higher in 
quality than the disks people usu- 
ally buy." 

Companies that produce soft- 
ware usually use "professional 




The Model Selector in the Car 
and Driver '95 Buyers Guide 
lets you find cars that match 
your criteria. 

options found in the Model Index. 

Buying Advice is designed for 
people who know they need a new 
car but haven't given much thought 
to it. The Driving Profile asks a 
series of questions about your price 
range; what you use your vehicle 
for; speed you would drive at on a 
paved, empty Nevada highway 
(i.e., "drive 85 mph because you 
don't get many chances like this"); 
and typical driving conditions. 

C and D Online lets you access 



grade" diskettes for their mass 
production; these diskettes are 
the highest quality available, 
with the diskettes most con- 
sumers buy falling into the next 
lowest category. 

"Basically, consumers are get- 
ting professional grade disks that 
have never been in a computer" 
for a lower-than-normal price, 
Petersen says. 

GreenDisks are currently avail- 
able through Egghead Software 
(800/ EGG-HEAD) and PC Zone 
(800/258-2088). 

For More Information: 

GreenDisk Inc. 
(800)305-DISK 
(206)489-2550 • 



the Daily Auto Insider, Vehicle 
Reviews, subscription informa- 
tion, and order forms for bro- 
chures from companies. 

Installation of the program is 
fairly easy, though we had fewer 
hassles when we changed our 
Display setting to the recommend- 
ed VGA 640 x 480, 256 colors, small 
fonts. Not changing your display 
settings results in erratic video, sys- 
tem lockups, and an absence of 
some graphics. Hassles aside, this 
product is the next best thing to 
giving a salesperson the phone 
number to Dial-A-Prayer. 

For More Information: 

Car and Driver '95 Buyers Guide 
Sony Imagesoft 
(800) 922-SONY (orders) 
(310) 449-2999 ( information) • 



IMAGINE WHAT YOUR BUSINESS 
COULD DO WITH 90 MILLION! 




"Easily the best CD- 
ROM phone directory 
you can buy!" 

•PC World, December 1994 



Top 10 
CD-ROMS 




I'f-W.WI'll September. 1994 



Jumpstart your sales, boost your productivity, 
expand your customer base, and that's just for 
starters! PhoneDisc '95 - Americas Phone 
Book on CD-Rom - delivers 90 million of the 
most accurate and complete directory listing 
nationwide. That's 90 million listings you 
can look up, print or export into your favorite 
contact manager. 




WIN/MAC/DOS 



PhoneDfsk 




With absolutely no restrictions on printing or export- 
ing, ZIP + 4 information, six digit SIC codes, 
customized mailing labels, and reverse search 
indexing, PhoneDisc '95 will spark new 
ideas for marketing and sales opportunities, and 
benefit your bottom line! Try PhoneDisc '95. 
Wouldn't 90 million open up a whole new worid 
of possibilities for your business? 

roo^c, 1-800-929-1092 

or mail Check to Multiworld • 5645 F. General Washington Dr. 
Alexandria. VA 22312 






PHONEDISC PRODUCTS 

BllSineSS 5/9 - Over 9.5 million listings with reverse searching by name, address, phone number, business type or SIC axle. 
Residential $79 -list 8 1 million residences on 2 regional discs! Retrieves names, phone numbas, addresses and zip codes. 
rOWer Finder 5249 - Over 90 million residential and business listings on 5 regional discs with reverse search indexing. 
CorflDO POCK 5129 -llioneDisc Business and Rtsidentyctoeowies bundled togetha.'Ivvo great pn^ 






KOVICE 
OtES 



Disc Drive 




Janus Interactive's License To 
Drhv is the '90s version of the 
driver's manuals most of us 
picked up for free at the 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
and browsed through once, if we 
were diligent, while Mom drove 
us to the testing center. The CD- 
ROM's information is basically 
that of the traditional manual, but 
the software illustrates several 
points with animation and offers 



multiple choice questions to test 
learning. Buyers will have to 
decide if those additions are $60 
more valuable than the free 
manual at the DMV. 

License To Drive is easy to 
navigate. At the main menu, 
users choose a topic by clicking 
buttons with labels, such as 
Rules of the Road, Defensive 
Driving, and Driving Situations. 
Users can move among the 
information screens by clicking 
arrows at the bottom of the 
screen. A voice explains the 
screen's topic while text covers 
the issue in more detail. It would 
be helpful if the narrator read 
the same text as that on the 
screen. 

While the program acknowl- 
edges that it is no substitute for a 
hands-on driver training course, 



the CD covers all the factual 
information needed to prepare 
for driving. The explained dri- 
ving skills include controlling 
the car in various weather situa- 
tions, sharing the road with 
other drivers and pedestrians, 
and watching for potential haz- 
ards. The program points out 
some common temptations, such 
as trying to beat a train to a 
crossing, and explains why they 
should be avoided. 

In several cases, the animation 
relates the information better than 
the static drawings in traditional 
driving manuals. When studying 
how to merge onto freeways, for 
example, it's helpful to watch an 
animated car adjust its speed to 
find an opening on the road. The 
program's statutory information 
also is valuable, as it explains 



where a driver's license is valid, 
what documents to take when 
you apply for one, and what 
information to share with others if 
you're involved in an accident. 

At the end of each section, 
users have the option of taking a 
multiple choice quiz. The pro- 
gram presents a test like that used 
at the DMV and reports what per- 
centage of questions were 
answered correctly. It's worth 
asking, however, whether such a 
feature is worth sixty bucks when 
someone at home could quiz the 
student driver for free. 

For More Information: 

license To Drh'e 
Janus Interactive 
(800)7664)835 
(503)629-0587 • 



Microprocessors Are Shrinking, And Fast 




Intel's iCOMP index compares a num- 
ber of industry standards to determine 
the power of various microprocessors. 



It's hard to imagine how 
things that get smaller 
can be faster, but that's 
what seems to be happen- 
ing in Intel Corp.'s line of 
Pentium microprocessors, 
which are the brains of 
many IBM and compatible 
computers. 

Currently, you can find 
Pentium processors run- 
ning at speeds of 60 mega- 
hertz (MHz), mAIM/. 
75MHz, 90MHz, and 
100MHz. (One megahertz 
equals about a million 
computer clock cycles per 
second.) But now Intel is 
adding a Pentium proces- 
sor that can operate at 
120MHz. 

Not only is this 120MHz 
processor faster than other 
Pentiums, but it's also 



smaller. This is the first micro- 
processor to be released in volume 
by Intel that uses a special 0.35 
micron process technology. (A 
micron is approximately 1 /100th 
the diameter of a human hair.) 
This new technology allows the 
die, or the square of silicon that 
contains an integrated circuit of 
tiny transistors, to shrink to about 
half its normal size. For instance, 
the 75MHz, 90MHz, and 100MHz 
Pentium chips were almost double 
the size because they used a 0.6 
micron technology. Meanwhile, 
the 60MHz and 66MHz processors 
were even bigger, using a 0.8 
micron technology. 

This smallness will allow 
microprocessor manufacturers to 
add more performance and relia- 
bility to the processors it makes. 
Just check how the new Pentium 
processors compare to the old in 



Intel Corp.'s iCOMP rating Index. 
You'll see that the new 120MHz 
Pentium is the first processor to 
reach the 1,000 level on the 
iCOMP Index. In addition to bet- 
ter performance, Intel also claims 
these smaller chips will lead to 
lower-costing products in the 
future. 

The 120MHz chip won't be the 
end of the Pentium line. Look for 
even faster processors to be intro- 
duced throughout the year. Intel 
promises that it will introduce a 
Pentium that can run at speeds of 
150MHz. 

For More Information: 

Intel Corp. 
(800)628-8686 
(408) 765-8080 • 
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Novice 
Motes 

Say, Say, Oh Playmate . . . 



Doll houses for today's little girls are a far cry from their mother's 
dream dollhouses. Not only have the dolls become digital, but the 
houses require at least 8MB of RAM. 

The PC becomes the playmate with Fisher Price and Davidson & 
Associates' Fisiier Price Dream Doll House. The pastel-colored, two-story 
house features a kitchen, living room, bathroom, two bedrooms, and an 
attic playroom. Children can visit any of the rooms and "play" there as 
long as they like. The house is filled with objects that children can click 
on to make things happen or move around. For instance, they can click 
on the record player to listen to a song or on the blender to see it oper- 
ate. They can open drawers, dressers, and containers to find toys and 
other hidden objects. Maybe they'll run across a mousehole concealing a 
mouse concert or a swimming pool. 

Children can feed the cat, put away groceries, give the dog a bath, or 
play dress-up. Three magical "Sprites" let children redecorate the house 
by adding special touches to a chair, a bedspread, a rug, or the view 
from a window. And when your child is through playing, he or she can 
tidy up. 

At the click of a button, on-screen playmates join the fun. The user can 
move the playmates and interact with them, directing them around the 
room or into a chair. Other interactive characters appear now and again to 
give tips on other things children can explore or do if they run out of ideas. 




Davidson & 

Associates throws 

out the welcome 

mat to the Fisher 

Price Dream 

Doll House. 



The Dream Doll House is a new way for young kids to explore and play 
house. It is a delightful program that should be purchased for the adven- 
ture and imagination that an interactive software program can bring. But 
to buy this $35 program in place of a good, old-fashioned doll and doll- 
house would be a mistake. Although there's lots of activities, the program 
has limits, especially when the child runs out of things he or she can do. 

For More Information: 

Fisher Price Dream Doll House 
Davidson & Associates 
(800)545-7677 
(310) 793-0600 • 



Cataloging Your Video Library 



You know who you are. Your 
child has every Disney movie 
released on video cassette and 
knows every line and lyric by heart. 
While you may be building fond 
memories, you're also building up a 
pile of video cassettes on the shelves 
of your entertainment center. 

If you're one of those ambitious 
collectors with a little time on 
your hands, we've discovered an 
item you might find helpful. 
SmarlTracker by Insight Software 
Solutions is a simple, easy-to-use 
database program that lets you 
track, organize, and catalog the 
video clutter. 

For each film, you can track the 
director, actors, category, release 
date, rating, and any Oscar 
awards it received, just to name a 



few of the entries. With all this 
information at your fingertips, 
you can search the database for 
any movie: a Clint Eastwood flick, 
a Disney classic, or an Oscar win- 
ner. 

Along with all the film facts, 
there's also a place to track where 
you store the films. Enter in your 
own number or lettering scheme 
(i.e., Al, B7, C18) to catalog your 
videos. There's also an option that 
lets you include the list price of 
each video, so you can track the 
value of your collection for insur- 
ance purposes. 

The downside of SmartTracker 
is the time it takes to enter all the 
information into the program, 
especially if you can't remember 
the price or any other details. 



And, if you were really 
overzealous, you 
could create a similar 
program on your aver- 
age database or spread- 
sheet. 

SmartTracker is actually 
a shareware title, meaning it is 
a program you can try for free 
before deciding to purchase it, 
usually directly from the develop- 
er. Potential users who have access 
to the Internet can obtain evalua- 
tion copies from a World Wide 
Web home page at http://www. 
smartcode.com/iss or an FTP site 
at ftp://ftp.smartcode.com. In 
addition, evaluation copies can be 
found on CompuServe in library 4 
of the UKSHARE forum and 
through other shareware outlets. If 




you 

decide 

to order, the 

cost is $25, plus $3 for shipping 

and handling. 

For More Information: 

SmartTracker 

Insight Software Solutions 
P.O. Box 354 

Bountiful, UT 8401 1-0354 
(801)295-1890 • 
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Piece It Together 



You've searched high and low 
and still can't find the miss- 
ing pieces to your 1000-piece jig- 
saw puzzle. The frustration of lost 
pieces is now over with Argos 
Gameware's Art Apart. This multi- 
media jigsaw puzzle for Windows 
lets users reassemble as few as 
eight pieces to more than 1,000 
without the threat of a piece miss- 
ing. Players slide interlocking, 
three-dimensional pieces into place 
with the sound of a satisfying click. 

The first thing players do upon 
opening Art Apart is to choose a 
picture. Choices range from pho- 
tos of the British Royal Guards to 
a Ferrari F130 to animated pic- 
tures of a dancing monkey and a 
cat with yarn. After choosing a 
picture, you must decide the 
number of pieces into which the 
picture will be cut and if you are a 
beginner, novice, or expert puz- 
zler. Once these choices are made, 
the fun begins. 

The program scatters the pieces 
across the on-screen table, and 
you put the puzzle together by 
dragging and dropping the pieces 
into place. Users will find the 
point-and-click interface easy to 
use and the manipulation of the 
puzzle pieces simple enough for 
young children. If the puzzle is 
too complex to finish in one sit- 
ting, users can save the completed 
part for a later date. 



A fun feature of this puzzle is 
its scoring mechanism. A player's 
score is determined by the num- 
ber of pieces chosen, the skill level 
chosen, and the time it takes to 
click each piece into place. The 
program figures the score auto- 
matically and displays it once the 
puzzle is completed. This scoring 
adds a little excitement to puzzle 
playing by letting users race 
against the clock and each other. 

Another interesting feature of 
this puzzle is that once a piece is 
close to where it belongs, the pro- 
gram snaps it into place and locks 
it, preventing you from moving it 
again. However, if you try to place 
a piece in the wrong spot, the pro- 
gram won't lock it, letting you 
remove the misplaced piece. If you 
fancy yourself an expert puzzle 
player, you can choose Expert 
under the Skill Level option. By 
choosing this, the pieces won't 
automatically snap into place, 
requiring you to click the mouse 
button to lock the piece. 

Art Apart, available on diskette, 
can be purchased for about $29.95 
at computer retail stores. 

For More Information: 

Art Apart 
Argos Gameware 
(800)367-3366 
(201)845-3357 • 




Piecing together pic- 
tures, such as this one 
of hot air balloons, 
lets users hone their 
puzzling skills. 



Oh, The Web 
We Can Weave 




What do Mysterio, Scor- 
pion, Shocker, and the 
Green Goblin have in common? 
Well, besides the weird costumes 
and strange powers, these villains 
are all featured in a new CD-ROM 
program with the old web-weaver 
himself, Spider-Man. 

Instead of passively watching 
cartoons, the new Knowledge 
Adventure's Spider-Man Cartoon 
Maker lets you try your hand at 
making them. 

Luckily, you don't have to be 
an artist to make comics that 
look like they came straight out 
of the Spider-Man series. There 
are a variety of backgrounds that 
you can choose from, like 
Kingpin's Headquarters, the 
Science Lab (minus the spiders), 
or the Underground Subway 
Tunnel. Then you "stamp in" 
props to set the stage, like an 
explosion or a security guard, 
depending on what kind of 
calamity Spidey has to face. If 
you want to get creative, paint- 
ing and drawing features let you 
add your own touches. 

Unlike your average comic 
books, this one is electronic, so it 
includes animation, music, and 
sound. Almost all the characters 
are animated to run, jump, climb, 



Get into the swing of 
creating your own 
Spider-Man cartoons. 

or whatever their spe- 
cialty. Some of the 
objects come with their 
own sound effects, or 
you can add one of the 
themes from the cartoon 
series. There's even a 
button that lets you record a run- 
ning dialogue in your own voice. 
If you want to learn from the 
master himself, three original ani- 
mated cartoons created by Stan 
Lee are available for viewing. 

For about $30, the program has 
levels for beginners and experts, 
and it doesn't take long to learn 
how to create cool comics. We did 
find, however, that some of the 
animation is limited (we can't all 
make television-quality cartoons) 
and may take a little longer to fig- 
ure out how to use. 

Although it's an imaginative 
product that can be used by chil- 
dren and adults alike, we 
wouldn't bill it as educational. 
Rather, it's an entertaining add-on 
for any Spidey fan's CD-ROM col- 
lection. 

If Spidey isn't your superhero 
of choice, the Spider-Man Cartoon 
Maker is just the first in a series of 
software titles from Knowledge 
Adventure that will be based on 
similar, licensed characters. 

For More Information: 

Spider-Man Cartoon Maker 
Knowledge Adventure 
(800)542-4240 
(818)542-4200 • 
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Dual 
Interlocking Pin 



maxcll 



v,2iin 




We made it first. We make it to last. 

Maxell's Super RD II disk 
with dual interlocking flex shutter. 

Made with two interlocking pins molded into its spine to avert damage if dropped, 
Maxell's unique flex shutter provides a secure fit that prevents particles from getting 
through and scratching the disk. 

And an innovative multi-layer liner inside works to lift 
dirt and foreign particles from the surface of the disk it- 
self, enhancing performance. As an added convenience, 
the Super RD II disks are formatted for IBM and Macintosh 
and backed by our lifetime warranty. 

It's good news, especially in a portable world where your 
disks wUl need greater protection. Just leave it to Maxell 
to create the flex shutter which offers the best security 
for your valuable data. 

maxell 





Advanced Technology, Higher Performance. 



Corporation or America. 22-08 Route 208, Fair Lawn, NJ 07410 



PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 



Instant Aid 
From FASTHELP 




Microsoft provides DOS users quick 
ways to remind themselves about 
the functions and rules for using all 
those arcane DOS commands. One reminder, a 
DOS program called Fasthelp.exe, provides just 
one sentence about each of the DOS programs 
listed, but with all the programs stashed on 
most systems, the list can grow quite long. 

FASTHELP is a less-detailed version of MS- 
DOS HELP with the strength of telling you in a 
succinct way only what you need to know. 
Lef s say, for example, you need to make a du- 
plicate diskette. You may struggle to re- 
member which DOS command makes an exact 
duplicate. Is it the COPY command, the 
DISKCOPY command, or the COMP com- 
mand? This is where FASTHELP is useful. 

FASTHELP displays a two-column list of 
DOS commands and their purposes when you 
type fasthelp. When you run FASTHELP at 
the DOS prompt, you'll see the information 
displayed in the box at the right. 

As you can see, FASTHELP displays a list 
about twenty-five lines long revealing the na- 
ture of the first group of DOS commands that 
can be displayed on one screen. Whenever you 
see " — More — ," DOS has more to say than 
will fit on the screen. Press any key when you're 
ready to see more DOS commands described. 
FASTHELP will then present you with twenty- 
five more lines of information on the nature of 
DOS commands. Keep reading and pressing 
any key to see all of FASTHELFs descriptions. 
You'll soon be back at the DOS prompt where 
you can run FASTHELP again if you missed the 
description you were looking for. 

If FASTHELFs first level isn't enough, you 
can read detailed descriptions revealing the 
hidden functions of each DOS command that 
has its own help file built into it. Let's say you 
want to find out how to customize the use of 
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the DISKCOPY command. You can use a 
second level of FASTHELP to discover what 
DISKCOPY can do or even to print the infor- 
mation for easier reference. Type the name of 
the DOS command (without the filename ex- 
tension) after the FASTHELP command, 
leaving a space between FASTHELP and the 
name of your DOS program. For example, type 
fasthelp diskcopy. 
This command produces the following: 

• Copies the contents of one floppy disk to 
another. 

• DISKCOPY [drivel: [drivel]] [/l] [/V] 
l/M] 

• /l Copies only the first side of the disk. 

• /V Verifies that the information is copied 
correctly. 

• /M Force multi-pass copy using memory 
only. 

• The two floppy disks must be the same 
type. 

• You may specify the same drive for drivel 
and drivel 

FASTHELP is available only with MS-DOS 
6.0 and higher. In DOS 5.0, type help for a brief 
description of each command's function. Type 
the HELP command followed by a space and the 
command name to get more detailed informa- 
tion. In DOS 6.0, the HELP command presents a 
table of contents listing every DOS command. 
You can see a detailed description of a com- 
mand by clicking on it with the mouse. Typing 
the HELP command followed by a command 
name in DOS 6.0 takes you directly to the de- 
scription screen, skipping the table of contents. 

Note that FASTHELP displays the contents of 
each DOS program's built-in help. You can also 
receive help on most commands by typing the 
command name, space, slash, and question 
mark. For example, type xcopy /?. This com- 
mand is handy with many shareware programs, 
which are often short on documentation. 

Most DOS 6.2 programs and commands 
offer more detail than the normal user will 
wish to assimilate, so feel free to press the 
PrintScrn key and send this help to your 
printer for future use or just to be able to re- 
view this detail on paper. • 

by Robert Mullen 



For more information on a specific com- 
mand, type FASTHELP command-name. 

APPEND — Allows programs to open 
data files in specified directories as if they 
were in the current directory. 

ATTRIB — Displays or changes file attrib- 
utes. 

BREAK — Sets or clears extended 
CTRL+C checking. 

CD — Displays the name of or changes the 
current directory. 

CHCP — Displays or sets the active code 
page number. 

CHDIR — Displays the name of or 
changes the current directory. 

CHKDSK — Checks a disk and displays 
a status report. 

CLS — Clears the screen. 

COMMAND — Starts a new instance i 
the MS-DOS command interpreter. 

COMP — Compares the contents of two 
files or sets of files. 

COPY — Copies one or more files to an- 
other location. 



stance of 



CTTY — Changes the terminal device 
used to control your system. 

DATE — Displays or sets the date. 

DBLSPACE — Sets up or configures 
DoubleSpace compressed drives. 

DEBUG — Starts Debug, a program 
testing and editing tool. 

DEFRAG — Reorganizes the files on a 
disk to optimize the disk. 

DEL — Deletes one or more files. 

DELOLDOS— Deletes the OLD_DOS.1 
directory and the files it contains. 

DELTREE — Deletes a directory and all 
the files and subdirectories in it. 

DIR — Displays a list of files and subdirec- 
tories in a directory. 

—More— • 
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Life In The FASTOPEN Lane 




■^^0^ methods and products are frequently judged bv their 
■^B ability to make a system run with less expense, less 
^•B waiting, and fewer problems. If you believe two out of 
three isn't bad, you'll like MS-DOS' FASTOPEN, which is cheap because 
it's built into your system and is fast because it can start DOS programs 
a bit quicker than would otherwise be possible. 

The FASTOPEN program creates a hidden place in your computer's 
memory, then fills it with a list of the programs and their physical loca- 
tions. By keeping this reference list, FASTOPEN can send DOS directly to 
the correct location of a previously listed program without checking DOS' 
PATH command or your hard drive's own index in order to find it. 

DOS is unable to run your word processing software, for example, at 
the same time it's running your spreadsheet or E-mail software. This 
means you may need to restart the same DOS programs in order to 
switch back and forth between well-used programs. FASTOPEN will 
help these oft-opened programs start up much faster, eliminating your 
waiting-in-the-wings feeling during a program's startup. 

You can use FASTOPEN from the command prompt, either with the 
keyboard by typing fastopen c or by placing the same command in 
your Autoexec.bat file so that FASTOPEN runs automatically when you 
start or restart your computer. 

FASTOPEN creates a buffer in your computer's memory. A buffer is 
a dedicated holding area that stores every command you use. When you 
run a program, such as one that plays an audio CD in your CD-ROM 
drive, with FASTOPEN already running, FASTOPEN keeps track of the 
full path to the audio program's location. The first time you enter the 
path and file name, such as C:\DOS\Playcd.exe, FASTOPEN copies that 
command into memory for safe keeping. The next time you run that pro- 
gram, FASTOPEN looks into its buffer, locates that program, and starts 
the program faster than DOS could if you simply typed the command 
without FASTOPEN running. 

■ "No FAT" Process 

When DOS searches for a program file whose name you typed at the 
command prompt, it checks the index on your hard drive to locate where 
that program is stored on the drive. While many users think of hard drives 
as being organized into directories and file names, computers don't actu- 
ally speak our language and must translate English commands and direc- 
tory names into actual binary locations in order to run programs. To 



perform this translation, DOS checks the file allocation table (FAT) on the 
hard drive for the real location of the program you wish to run. (A file al- 
location table is a list that operating systems use to supervise data 
storage.) All this takes time. That's where FASTOPEN can help. 

When you start a program while FASTOPEN is running, DOS can 
look up the last known binary location of your program without first 
checking the hard drive. With FASTOPEN running, your computer will 
start frequently used programs much faster. In case you're expecting 
FASTOPEN to let your 486 compete with the neighbor's Pentium, bear 
in mind that FASTOPEN helps start programs faster but won't help pro- 
grams run any faster once they've started. 

FASTOPEN is great for users who tend to start the same programs 
over and over again without restarting the computer. You won't reap 
great benefits, however, when using standard DOS commands like DIR. 
The DIR command, like several others, is actually run by 
Command.com, a program that is always running, so FASTOPEN can- 
not track DIR or offer assistance. FASTOPEN helps with DOS programs 
that must be run like programs, such as DOS' Mem.exe utility or 
Wpexe, the file name of WordPerfect for DOS. If a command appears in 
a directory listing and is followed by a .EXE or .COM extension, 
FASTOPEN can recognize that command. 

The easiest way to use FASTOPEN is by running it from the DOS 
prompt as already described. To ensure that FASTOPEN is always running 
whenever you use the PC, add the same command to your Autoexecbat 
file. A third option is to run FASTOPEN from the Config.sys file. 

It's wise to run programs from Config.sys rather than Autoexec.bat 
whenever possible. Running a program from Config.sys takes up 
slightly less of the computer's conventional memory, which is needed to 
run most DOS programs. Like your Autoexec.bat file, Config.sys is lo- 
cated in the root directory of your C: drive. To run FASTOPEN from 
your Config.sys file, edit the Config.sys file with any editor program, 
such as DOS' EDIT utility. Place the following statement in your 
Config.sys file as the last line of text: 

install fastopen.exe c 

With FASTOPEN, opening those much-used programs will be a 
breeze. • 



by Robert Mullen 
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Making Sense Of 

Windows 
Printer Settings 




If Windows were a party, a printer driver would be the perfect min- 
gler, introducing everyone and sharing enough pertinent details to 
get conversations rolling. The programs called printer drivers pre- 
vent awkward moments between printers and application software by 
informing the software which options are available in a certain printer. 
It's a bit like the party host telling you that Bob loves to discuss fishing 
but that you'll get nowhere talking about politics. 

Just as your mate can introduce you in more detail than a casual 
friend could, printer drivers that came with a printer do the best job of 
breaking the ice. A built-in Windows driver can get virtually any printer 
and software "speaking," but the printer manufacturer's driver, as we'll 
see, offers the most control. 

If you select Print Setup from the File menu of any Windows applica- 
tion, you'll see which options are made available to you by the printer 
driver program. You'll see few or many options available, depending on 
how expensive the printer may be. 

Print quality, for example, is a common setting for all Windows 
printer drivers. Depending on the printer, the driver installed will allow 
you to print at varying quality levels, usually denoted in dots per inch. 
Some modern printers provide a slider that allows you to tailor the 
quality of your document's look. Higher quality usually means slower 
print speed and less judicious use of toner or other inking mediums, 
which makes high quality more costly on a per-page basis. The Canon 
BJ-200e, for example, offers 300 dpi output that resembles laser quality 
for less than $300. But when you factor in actual usage costs, the price 
tag can run up to 8 cents per page if you pay list price for Canon inkjet 



cartridges and print high quality, image-laden 
documents. After doing the math, if s clear that 
the end cost of your new printer can easily pay 
for that laser printer for just $100 more. 

Microsoft offers a long list of drivers on 
your Windows installation diskettes. In some 
cases, these drivers are very efficient, fast, and 
full of customizable options. In many cases, 
however, you'll find that the printer driver 
made by your printer's manufacturer is far su- 
perior to the Windows program in both speed 
and number of options available. In fact, if you 
ask any Windows guru, you'll be told that 
"proprietary" (made by the printer manufacturer) Windows drivers 
are preferable for a number of reasons. 

If your new laser printer was produced since the advent of Windows 
3.1 (spring of 1992), your printer model will not be listed among the 
printer drivers supplied with your Windows diskettes. You have a 
couple of options in this situation. The first is to check the printer's doc- 
umentation to see if a driver diskette is provided with the printer. We 
recommend against buying any printer that doesn't include a driver 
diskette. You also can select a Microsoft printer driver that is a close 
match to your new printer, such as a driver made for a previous model 
of your printer. The results of this choice can be difficult to swallow. The 
options that attracted you to your new printer may not be available with 
an older driver since they didn't exist on previous models of the same 
printer line. 

Another basic option offered by virtually every Windows printer 
driver is the ability to select different kinds of paper. If your printer is 
designed to print from more than one feed source, such as a second 
paper tray or envelope feeder device, the printer driver will offer the op- 
tion to select the kind of paper you wish to use and the source for the se- 
lected paper. 

All printers must be plugged into the computer via a cable, and you 
must tell your printer's driver program the "outlet" used on your PC for 
plugging in the printer. Almost every PC comes with a special port to be 
used as an outlet for your printer, these ports are called parallel ports 
and are named LPT1, LPT2, and LPT3. Parallel connections are more 
popular today for printing than serial ports because a parallel port 
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Figure 1: Our test printer is listed as the Canon BJ-200e on 
IPT1. 

prints documents faster, freeing the computer for other tasks all the 
sooner. 

Installing A Driver 

To guide you through the process of tailoring your printer's perfor- 
mance, we'll set up a new printer. We picked one of the most popular 
printers in production today: Canon's BJ-200e Bubble Jet printer. 

When you open the printer box, you should find manuals, cords, a 
partially assembled printer, a toner (or ribbon /ink ) cartridge of some 
sort, and a driver diskette provided for your use with discriminating 
DOS applications, such as WordPerfect, and Microsoft Windows applica- 
tions. We'll skip the drivers for DOS applications and cover those used 
by Windows. 

Let's say you've assembled your printer, plugged in the power cord, 
and connected the printer cable between the printer and your PC. After 
placing paper in the printer and running the self-test routine as the 
manual suggests, you find your printer to be in good working order. 
Now you're ready to put it to work for your Windows applications. 
Installing a Windows printer driver and choosing the right settings can 
seem a bit daunting at first, but remember that you've already installed 
the printer and know if s OK. Any future problems must be caused by 
the driver program's installation or the settings you choose, not the 
printer itself. 

With the printer plugged in, loaded with paper, and powered-up, 
start your PC and Windows. In the Main group, locate and double-click 
Control Panel, the utility used to tailor most Windows hardware set- 
tings. Double-click the printer icon to open the Printers dialog box, as 
shown in Figure 1. 

Click the Add button to expand the Printers dialog box and install 
your printer driver. Since your printer came with a printer driver 
diskette, you won't select one of the printers displayed on the List of 
Printers: list. Instead, click on the Install burton, opening the Install 
Driver dialog box. Place the driver diskette that came with your printer 
in your floppy drive, then use the Browse burton to find that diskette 
drive, and select the printer driver provided on the diskette. Once fin- 
ished, you'll see the name of your new printer added to the Installed 
Printers list in the Printers dialog box. 

If you installed more than one printer, select the printer that will do 
most of your everyday work by clicking on the printer's listed name, 
then on the Set as Default Printer button. The last action tells Windows 
that, unless otherwise instructed, Windows is to use this selected printer 
for all tasks. 



If you're using a program that handles your queue of printed docu- 
ments, uncheck the Use Print Manager box. If you're sure you aren't 
using another program to manage printing tasks, click this check box so 
you have the use of the built-in Windows Print Manager. If you're not 
using special software to manage the printing of your documents, make 
sure you click the Fast Printing Direct to Port check box to speed up the 
printing of documents. Enabling this option allows Windows to send 
data directly to your printer without involving other hardware during 
the printing process. 

Now check the printer's connection settings. Click the Connect button 
to open the Connect dialog box. In the Ports list, select an LPT port that 
does not display the text Not Present. Normally, you should select LPT1 
unless it has already been assigned to another printer or hardware de- 
vice. 

Your printer can make mistakes, and it will run out of paper from 
time to time. The amount of time that Windows will wait before noti- 
fying you of such a condition is called a "timeout." Unless you find 
yourself waiting a long time for printer problems to be unveiled, leave 
these settings unchanged. If you have a PostScript printer, raise the 
Transmission Retry setting to 90. 

Now take a look at printer driver settings that affect the look of 
printed documents. Once again, head back to the Printers dialog box, 
then click on the Setup button to see the <name of printer> Setup dialog 
box. The setup dialog box for our test unit, the Canon BJ-200e, is shown 
in Figure 2. With this particular printer, you can choose from a long list 
of paper sizes. Note that the dimensions of each paper size are displayed 
in either inches or millimeters. Your printer is capable of printing on any 
paper size listed. 

Another option seen in most printer drivers is Paper Source. If your 
printer allows you to feed paper in more than one way, these methods 
will be listed when you click on the down-arrow button next to the 
Paper Source list box. Select the most likely method for feeding paper to 
your printer. 

The next option offered by our sample Printer Driver is whether to 
print in monochrome or grayscale. In the Print Selection list box, select 
the method you wish to use when printing images. If you want to pro- 
duce the best (and most expensive) images, select GrayScale. The 
GrayScale setting should produce the most faithful renditions of a 
classic black-and-white photo. The Black and White setting is handy in 
showing how outbound faxes will look to the recipient since most fax 
machines will not yet print the levels or shades of gray needed to make a 
printed document look even remotely like a photo. If you wish to pre- 
view printed imagery with greater regard for printing speed than image 
quality, select Black and White. 

Now we address Quality, one of the most frequently adjusted settings 
on a printer. Remember this rule of thumb when changing the print 
quality setting: the more you demand of a printer, the more it will cost 
and the slower it will print. If you ask your printer to produce a photo- 
graphic quality document, expect it to take considerably more time and 
ink. The BJ-200e driver uses a slider to set print quality. The far left set- 
ting produces the highest speed but the lowest print quality. Dragging 
the slider to the far right will demand the highest quality from this 
printer. Many printer drivers offer print quality selections only as option 
buttons with levels of print quality measured in dots per inch. 
Experiment with your own printer driver to find a good balance be- 
tween optimum print speed and image quality. 
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Virtually every printer allows you to print in two different directions, 
called portrait and landscape. Portrait means your printer will print in- 
formation from top to bottom on a long sheet of paper, such as a stan- 
dard piece of photocopy paper or letterhead. Use the portrait setting 
whenever you're printing on paper that is narrower than it is wide. The 
landscape setting prints information sideways on a long piece of paper. 
While the portrait setting is best for printing letters, landscape may be 
best for printing spreadsheets that would be too compressed for easy 
reading if printed in portrait mode. Remember, most printers print 
better in portrait mode, so if quality is paramount, try printing in por- 
trait before landscape. 

Clicking the About button opens a dialog box telling who made the 
driver program, the version of the driver, and the company name of the 
driver's maker, should you wish to contact the company directly. If you 
subscribe to CompuServe or another information service, you can often 
get free updates of your printer driver by downloading the newest 
driver version. Of course, you need to know the version number of the 
installed driver to determine if an offering is indeed newer than what 
you have. You wouldn't bother to download version 1.1 of a printer 
driver if you already own version 13. 

Many printers offer other features, such as differing methods of 
printing dots on paper. The baseline types are called halftone settings. 
There are two basic halftone settings, called pattern and diffusion. 
Pattern halftoning is a process whereby large areas of similar shades will 
be printed more effectively, such as the larger slices in a pie chart. If you 
are printing graphics that contain photo-like imagery, select diffusion, 
since this halftoning process does a better job with imagery. Diffusion is 
usually only available when grayscale is selected, not black and white or 
monochrome. 

Many printer drivers can change the intensity of the printed dots on 
paper. For example, your printer driver may offer radio buttons or a 
slider for selecting how densely your images are printed. This setting al- 
lows you to set multiple printers to produce similar imagery. If this set- 
ting were not provided, you would need image editing software to get 
the image to appear similar when printed on different printers. 

About Print Manager 

Print Manager, located in the Main group, is a Windows utility pro- 
gram that feeds documents to your printer as quickly as your printer 
will accept them. Several options control how quickly your docu- 
ments will print and how responsive your computer will be while 
they print. 

Windows 3.1 is not a true multi-tasking system. When you send a 
document to your printer, Print Manager intercedes, freeing up your 
system's processor for other tasks. DOS users will remember how mad- 
dening it was to wait for a print job while using a DOS application. You 
had to wait for the printer to finish before your PC became useful again. 

Print Manager lets you print multiple documents while allowing 
some degree of computer functionality. If you want your PC to run at its 
fastest during printing tasks, select Background Printing from Print 
Manager's Options menu and then Low Priority, like we did in Figure 3. 
If you want documents to print at their fastest at the expense of your 
computer's vitality (during printing), select High Priority from the 
Options menu. Windows uses Medium Priority as a default. 

It's important to note that these priority settings determine how fast 
documents print and have no bearing on the quality of the printed docu- 



ment, unlike the printer driver's Print Quality setting you select using 
Control Panel. 

You can expect many differences among printer drivers, but compare 
these differences to those in the printers themselves. An HP LaserJet 
printer will clearly produce better-looking output at higher volume than 
will less-expensive printers. Note that advanced printers offer advanced 
features that are not offered on less-expensive printers. 

When buying a printer, learn about its driver-based options to be sure 
you make the right choice for your needs. You might be surprised at 
how flexible a late model, lower-priced printer can be when compared 
to higher-priced printer that's been on the market for a year or two. 

Remember that you can't hurt anything by changing printer settings, 
especially in Windows' Control Panel. Users often get more out of their 
printers by experimenting with little-understood printer driver settings, 
especially in the latest version of the printer driver. After all, a party 
host may not know which topics work best for conversation until he 
tries them all. • 

by Robert Mullen 
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Figure 3: This printer is set to Low Priority to allow other ap- 
plications to run their fastest during the printing process. 
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How To Use Different 
DOS Commands 




The DEL command, introduced in DOS 
1.0, lets you erase a file from a storage 
device, such as a hard disk drive or a diskette. You can use DEL with 
a particular file name to delete one file, or you can use wildcards to 
delete more than one file. (A wildcard is a symbol used to represent a 
single character or multiple characters in a filename.) In DOS, the * 
(asterisk) and ? (question mark) are used as wildcards. The asterisk 
represents a group of characters, and the question mark represents a 
single character. For instance, Sales.* would represent all files with 
the name Sales and any extension. Sales.? would represent all files 
with the name Sales and a one-letter extension. 

DEL is one of the commands you'll need to be extremely familiar 
with, or you'll have a large number of out-of-date files on your hard 
drive. It's also a command that requires extreme caution because of 
the potential for accidental deletions, especially when using wild- 
cards. To use DEL to delete a file called Testfile.doc in the current 
directory, type: 

del testfile.doc 

at the DOS prompt and hit ENTER. 

DEL has only one parameter, but it's a helpful one if you're afraid of 
making accidental deletions. The /p parameter, available in DOS 4.0 and 
newer versions, makes DOS confirm any deletions before they occur. To 
have DOS verify all deletions of files with a .DOC extension in the cur- 
rent directory, type: 

del '.doc /p 

and hit ENTER. You'll have to hit Y to delete each file and N to retain 
the file. Another safeguard (available with DOS 5.0 and newer) is 
UNDELETE, which we'll discuss later. 

The DEL command only works with files. To remove directories, you 
must use the RD command. wk 



foqn 

/A 
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The FORMAT command lets you to delete 
all data on a diskette or hard drive, and it 



prepares the storage device for use by DOS and checks the device for 
unusable areas. 

NOTE: The FORMAT command is the most dangerous DOS command 
because it can erase your entire hard drive with one keystroke. Obviously, the 
FORMAT command requires extreme caution, especially with DOS 4.0 and 
earlier. Make certain you know what you've typed before hitting the ENTER 
key to confirm the formatting. 

FORMAT was introduced with DOS 1.0. Early versions of FORMAT 
(DOS 4.0 and earlier) are far less forgiving of mistakes than the later 
versions (DOS 5.0 and newer). FORMAT nearly always forces you to 
verify the FORMAT command by hitting ENTER or choosing "yes" 
before it begins erasing data. 

With DOS 4.0 and earlier, the FORMAT command destroys 
information on a storage device, giving you no chance to retrieve 
it. With DOS 3.1 and earlier, you must specify the particular drive 
you want formatted, or DOS will format the current drive, which 
could be your hard drive. It's a good idea to specify the drive with 
the FORMAT command at all times anyway; you'll be more apt to 
prevent a mistake. 

With DOS 5.0 and later, FORMAT doesn't necessarily destroy the 
data; it simply leaves it on the storage device and writes over it as you 
save new files. To regain access to the data, you can use the UNFOR- 
MAT command (which we'll discuss later). 

You'll usually use FORMAT with diskettes. To format a diskette in 
the A: drive, type: 

format a: 

and hit ENTER. 

The FORMAT command has numerous parameters available, but 
most of them aren't of much use to computers containing hard drives. 
We'll discuss only the more common parameters. The /s parameter cre- 
ates a system diskette, which contains important DOS system files and 
can be used to boot your computer if the hard drive crashes. The /q 
parameter lets you do a quick format on a diskette that has been format- 
ted already. The quick format will save you some time; a complete for- 
mat on a 1.44 megabyte (MB) diskette requires about 75 seconds, while 
a quick format takes about one-fourth the time. A quick format erases 
all data on the diskette, but it doesn't check the diskette for unusable 
areas. The /u parameter (available with DOS 5.0 and newer) causes an 
unconditional format, meaning you won't be able to recover data with 
the UNFORMAT command. 
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If you want to create a system diskette with an unconditional format, 
you'd type: 

format a: Is la 

and hit ENTER. 



REM 



The REM command, introduced in DOS 
1.0, isn't used at the DOS prompt. Instead, 
it's used with batch files, which are small programs that carry out a 
series of DOS commands, or system files, such as Autoexec.bat or 
Config.sys that run your system. REM has two major functions: It allows 
you to place a comment line (or a remark line) inside a file so you can 
remember how a particular command works, or you can have DOS 
ignore a particular line inside a batch file or system file. 

For instance, if you want to change your DOS prompt to display the 
time and date, but you wanted to keep a copy of the original DOS 
prompt line in your Autoexec.bat file, you could use the REM command. 
You even could place a reminder in the file so you remember what each 
line does. Here is what your original prompt line in your Autoexec.bat 
file probably looks like: 

prompt $p$g 

You'd type the areas in bold to change your DOS prompt to the 
description above: 

rem prompt $p$g 

rem The above line is my old DOS prompt. 

prompt StSd 

rem The above line is my new DOS prompt 

The REM command is also handy for helping you fix problems with 
your computer involving the Config.sys or Autoexec.bat files. If you 
think a certain line in Config.sys or Autoexec.bat is causing your system 
to crash, type rem in front of the suspected line in the DOS Editor and 
reboot your computer. The REM command will cause the line to be 
ignored by your system. 
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If you make an accidental deletion, the 
UNDELETE command (available with DOS 
5.0 and newer) might be able to help you recover the deleted files. 
UNDELETE only works if you haven't already saved a new file to the space 
previously occupied by the deleted file on the hard disk. Because you don't 
know exactly where on the disk DOS is going to save a file, you can 
never be sure if or when the original file will be overwritten. Your best 
hope for recovering the file is to use the UNDELETE command as soon 
as possible after the accidental deletion. 

To recover a deleted file called Novsales.doc from the current 
directory, type: 

undelete novsales.doc 




and hit ENTER. If you deleted a series of DOC files, and you want to 
recover all of them you can use wildcards with the UNDELETE command. 
Type: 

undelete *.doc 

and hit ENTER. UNDELETE will ask whether you want to restore each 
file, and it will ask for the first letter of each file. Requiring you to sup- 
ply a letter serves as a safeguard so someone can't recover files that 
you've deleted without knowing the full file name. 

UNDELETE has a number of parameters. The most useful is the /list 
parameter, which lists all files available to be restored. In the listing, the 
first letter of the files is replaced by a question mark Any files DOS 
can't recover, because their disk areas have been overwritten by new 
files, are marked with two asterisks. 
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While the UNFORMAT command, intro- 
duced with DOS 5.0, sounds like the com- 
puting messiah mistake-prone DOS users have been waiting for, it isn't 
the perfect solution to formatting errors. The best solution is prevention: 
use the FORMAT command with great care. 

UNFORMAT sometimes can help you recover data from a diskette or 
hard drive you accidentally formatted, but not always. If you've saved 
some new files onto the diskette, you may not be able to recover all of 
the original files. And whenever you use UNFORMAT on a diskette, 
any new files you saved on the diskette are lost. If you accidentally for- 
mat your hard drive, you'll lose all of your data— including DOS and 
the UNFORMAT command. So, unless you have a system diskette con- 
taining the Unformat.com file on it, you can't use UNFORMAT to save 
the hard disk data. When creating a system diskette, DOS doesn't auto- 
matically copy the Unformat.com file, meaning you'll need to copy that 
file manually. The same diskette should have current copies of your 
Autoexec.bat and Config.sys files. 

To create such a svstem diskette, place a blank diskette in the A: drive 
and type: 

format a: Is 

and hit ENTER. Then use the COPY command to copy the additional files 
to the diskette manually. The Unformat.com file is in the DOS directory 

Even though it's not a cure-all, UNFORMAT will work in most cases, 
and it's an extremely vital command. (NOTE. UNFORMAT will not work 
if you used the lu parameter with the FORMAT command.) To unformat a 
formatted diskette in the A: drive, type: 

unformat a: 

and hit ENTER. 

You can use the /test parameter with UNFORMAT to test the diskette and 
make sure the files can be recovered. When you use /test, no files are 
restored, but DOS goes through the motions of restoring files. It will display 
a "Simulation only" message to show you're only running a test If the test 
works correctly, you then can actually run the UNFORMAT command. • 

by Kyle Schurman 
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Checkmate! 



There's more to chess than checkmate! 
Viewed as a courtly power struggle be- 
tween two warring kingdoms, this 
game promotes concentration and logical 
thinking. Victory depends upon anticipating 
your opponent's moves, landing tactical blows, 
careful planning, and rigorous analysis. For 
centuries, chess has captivated some of the best 
minds in the world. Its intricate puzzles consti- 
tute the subject of hundreds of books. 

Trouble is, it's not always easy to find a 
willing opponent. Luckily, several electronic 
chess programs are available. Each one has 
unique features, but all let you play nimble ad- 
versaries at a time convenient for you. This 
month, PC Novice examines three popular MS- 
DOS chess packages designed to engage your 
mind and improve your chess skills. 

(NOTE: These chess programs require a VESA- 
compalible video driver that musl be loaded before 
you launch the game. If your video card has no 
VESA driver, call your video card manufacturer to 
obtain one.) 

■ Bobby Fischer Teaches Chess 

Bobby Fischer is to chess what Michael 
Jordan is to basketball. This international chess 
genius can slam dunk an opponent's king with 
more finesse than a Japanese chef wielding a 
ginzu knife. Winner of the United States Chess 
Championship by age 14 (the youngest player 
ever to do so), International Grandmaster the 
following year, and the first American to win 
the coveted World Chess championship, 
Fischer is reputed to be the strongest player 
the world has ever seen. 

In Bobby Fischer Teaches Chess (BFTC), 
Fischer brings his genius to the computer 
screen. Children interested in learning the 
game and more experienced players seeking to 
improve their skills will enjoy this program. 
This multimedia CD-ROM has colorful ani- 
mated graphics, voice-over narration, and an 
intuitive interface. While not as animation-rich 
as Interplay's Battle Chess 4000 (see below), it 
nevertheless has a lot to recommend it. 

Based on a book of the same title (co-au- 
thored by Stuart Margulies and Donn 
Mosenfelder), it features 300 self-paced, inter- 
active lessons developed with Fischer's help. 
The lessons explain the rules of the game; the 
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elements of check- 
mate; back-rank 
mates, defenses, 
and variations; 
displacing defenders; and attacks on enemy 
pawn covers. All strategies are based on 
Fischer's insights. 

The illustrated chess lessons are sequenced, 
building on moves and principles learned pre- 
viously. The program grades your progress by 
evaluating your answers to questions based on 
course content. Unfortunately, an incorrect an- 
swer may elicit a humiliating round of 
laughter instead of a simple, "No, try again." 

A digitized version of Fred Wilson's 
"Picture History of Chess" provides more than 
300 photographs and commentaries describing 
important events in the game's development. 
Unfortunately, there aren't any click-on links 
to cross-references, search capabilities, or 
bookmark options; you also can't output book 
contents to a diskette or printer. 

The game-playing component lets you test 
your abilities against the computer at 10 levels 
of play (with or without a timer) or watch as 
the computer competes against itself. A 
Takeback option lets you undo your last move. 
A Hint option shows your best move based on 
the current game situation. If you check the 
Show Book Moves option, the game's chess 
engine tries to play a series of predefined 
moves at the beginning of each new game. 

The program's game board has a two- 
dimensional (2-D) rather than three-dimen- 
sional (3-D) look and feel. Program menus 
and important information about a game 
currently in play display in English, French, 




The lessons in Bobby Fischer Teaches 
Chess teach players to analyze their 
moves during game play. 



or German. Unfortunately, 
move explanations appear 
in cryptic shorthand 
codes that are difficult to 
understand. While you cannot play against 
another human, you can set up the board to 
play any legal position so you can solve par- 
ticular chess problems or test different 
endgame positions. An optional, advanced 
Author mode lets teachers or chess coaches 
create custom lessons and chess tutorials. 

Players can study 570 Fischer matches by 
watching each game replayed in 2-D or 3-D 
mode. You can manually control contest playback 
(move by move) or choose the Animate Game op 
tion to watch moves made automatically. 
Clicking the Play Chess option during game play 
jumps you to a chess board to play out the 
current position, but there's no way to return to 
the Fischer match. 

BFTC won't develop your chess-playing 
skills overnight; for that you need practice. But 
if you're interested in learning how a chess 
master thinks, BFTC teaches you how to ana- 
lyze chess problems and strategies to the point 
where you can KO most, if not all, of your 
chess opponents. 

Bobby Fischer Teachers Chess 

$39 (street price) 

Mission Studios 

(708)991-0598 

Interplay Productions (distributor) 

(800)969-4263 

(714)553-6678 



■ Kasparov's Gambit 

Kasparoi''s Gambit (KG) also offers coaching 
instruction and chess-playing options. Its 121 
tutorials were developed with Gary Kasparov, 
an internationally recognized chess player who 
won the World Chess Championship in 1985. 
Kasparov appears in "talking head" video 
clips to coach players through board moves. 
You simply click on the "?" to obtain a game- 
playing hint or wait for Kasparov to comment 
on your moves as you play. You can play 
against 16 opponents ranging in skill from 
Grandmaster to klutz. 

During game play, an Analysis window 
shows Kasparov's thinking process for the 
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current position written in easy-to-follow, 
plain English. A Move List window dis- 
plays all game moves to the current posi- 
tion, letting you return to or advance from a 
position. You can force an opponent to 
move, set time limits, switch sides during 
play, and print a game's "move" list. KG 
also includes a variety of opening strategies 
(complete with analysis) that you may elect 
to play to improve your skills. 

KG was released on floppy diskette in 
September 1993; it was recently re-released on 
CD-ROM as a "double-product pack" teamed 
with Grand Slam Bridge II at a terrific price. 
While nothing new was added to improve the 
chess engine, KG still has much to offer, in- 
cluding a relatively simple interface with 
menus and click-on options. For example, se- 
lect Tutorials from the Coach menu, and a 
Choose A Game window appears. Tutorial 
themes include Advanced Rules, 
Checkmating Patterns, Drawing Patterns, 
Endgame, Openings, and Tactics. Tutorials 
cover basic moves but don't quiz your mas- 
tery of concepts. 

When you click on a tutorial, a brief text de- 
scription appears in the Choose A Game 
window. Click the OK button to load the tuto- 
rial into memory; controls in the menu bar let 
you advance the lesson one frame at a time. 
Beginners might find these tutorials a bit con- 
fusing at first. They use algebraic notation to 
describe chess moves, and the letters for board 
columns (files) and numbers for rows (ranks) 
do not display on-screen. Online documenta- 
tion provides an illustration of board coordi- 
nates, but you cannot access the manual from 
within the program. The "Installation & Game 
Play Manual" and "World Championship 
Chess Guidebook" can be viewed (but not 
from within the program), printed, or pur- 
chased from Electronic Arts for $5. 

The Famous Games option in the Coach 
Menu lets you watch replays of 500 celebrated 
tournaments featuring matches between chess 
greats. You can advance one move at a time or 
let the Animate option replay a game auto- 
matically (the play speed is adjustable). A 
Quiz option tests your knowledge by pre- 
senting problems based on the replays in 
Famous Games. An Analysis box provides 
comments on the moves; when text is high- 
lighted in green, you can click on it for a glos- 
sary definition. 

Unlike the Fischer program, KG won't let 
you create chess tutorials. Moreover, after 




In Kasparov's Gambit, you can click 
on the "?" for a hint for your next move. 

you've worked with Tutorials and Famous 
Games, it may be difficult to start a new game 
with an opponent that you select because the 
Choose Opponent command in the Game 
menu is dimmed. To bypass this, select 
Resume Game from the Game menu, then 
click on either Resume Old Game (if there's a 
saved game you want to return to) or Copy 
New Game to begin a new game with an op- 
ponent of your choice. 

This program's tutorials, saved game 
analyses, and challenging opponents will 
develop your chess-playing skills. How- 
ever, chess novices may be better off 
with the Fischer program initially, later 
using KG as an "advanced course." 

CD-ROM Classics: Kasparoz<s Gambit 

$14.95 (bundled with Grand Slam Bridge //) 

Electronic Arts 

(800)245-4525 

(415)571-7171 

■ Battle Chess 4000 

Interplay's Battle Chess Collection contains 
four chess games on one CD-ROM: Battle 
Chess, Battle Chess Enhanced, Battle Chess 
4000, and Battle Chess II Chinese Chess. This 
review examines Battle Chess 4000 because, 
with a copyright date of 1992, it's 
the "newest" one in the collection. It's 
also the only electronic chess game in this 
round-up that lets you challenge either 
the computer or a human opponent. You'll 
find multiple levels of play, an opening 
library of more than 300,000 moves, and 
many other features. However, this game's 
real appeal comes from its exceptional 
animation and sound. 

Picture a futuristic game board with space 
age chess pieces consisting of alien creatures, 
swashbuckling captains, mad scientists, and 



robots. When one piece captures another, the 
two enemies engage in dramatic 3-D mortal 
combat, complete with realistic sound effects. 
The visual spectacle (created from digitized 
ciay model figures) is amazing. However, if 
you're serious about chess, vou'll find the ani- 
mations quickly become tedious, slow down 
game play, and break your concentration. 
(These distractions, however, are turned off 
when you switch to a 2-D board.) 

Like the other programs, Battle Chess 4000 
has optional game-playing hints. It features 
10 playing levels, an autoplay mode where it 
competes against itself, and a Modem mode 
that lets you challenge an opponent over a 
phone line. You can set up and play any po- 
sition, switch sides during game play, take 
back a move, and more. The program 
doesn't offer tutorials, move analyses, or 
classic games for study. But if you revel in 
Doom-like scenarios, you'll find Battle Chess 
4000 entertaining. 
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Unless they're also into games like 
Doom, die-hard chess players may 
quickly tire of Battle Chess 4000' s 
slick animation and sound. 



Battle Chess Collection 
$40 (street price) 
Interplay Productions 
(800)969^263 
(714)553-6678 



For beginners, Bobby Fischer Teaches Chess, 
with its tutorials and game-playing components, 
is the hands-down winner. Serious players, how- 
ever, might want to use Kasparov's Gambit for 
game playing and Fischer for review. For a 
combined price tag of a little more than $50, 
Fischer and Kasparov just might help you beat 
that chess whiz in your family • 

hi CarolS. Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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Start Your DOS Programs With Buttons 



Buttons For DOS 3.6 is a shareware, 
mouse-driven menuing system that's 
entirely graphical in nature. What 
makes Buttons different from its peers is the 
' ease with which you create your own menu 
programs that utilize customizable buttons. 
While the screens that hold your buttons are 
referred to as menus, Buttons doesn't use tra- 
ditional menus to run your DOS programs. 
Instead, a menu is a screen displaying separate 
buttons that can launch individual programs 
in a directory. You even can start an entire di- 
rectory from a single screen with one mouse 
click. Click on a launch button to run a pro- 
gram, select a button with a door on it to head 
to another screen with buttons for a related 
subdirectory, or click on another button to re- 
turn to the main screen. 

■ Automatic Creation 

Best of all, Buttons will create these screens 
full of three-dimensional (3-D) launch buttons 
with minimal involvement on your part. 
Buttons will look at an entire directory on any 
drive and display all of the launchable pro- 
grams, then allow you to pick and choose be- 
tween the programs for which you want to 
create buttons. This automatic creation of but- 
tons is a godsend for users who don't relish 
the ins and outs of button coloration and text 
formatting. 

While Buttons lets you customize how the 
buttons look once you've created them, you 
don't have to make these tailoring choices until 
after the program has created the screens and 
buttons. Each button that's created is dis- 
played upon a color bitmap of a nature scene 
or other view. 

Buttons excels at giving you the ability to se- 
lect the font, font color, burton color, and posi- 
tion of each button on the screen. These 
buttons can indicate their function on the 
button face. For example, buttons that launch 
programs have an arrow labeled with the 
word Run. Below each Run arrow, the name of 
the program is displayed. 

■ How It's Organized 

When you first install Buttons, you're 
prompted for some simple information, such 
as the video mode you want to use. While this 
question sounds daunting, you simply select 
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VGA to avoid complications, 
and Buttons works just fine. 
The VGA video mode selec- 
tion gets you up and run- 
ning, but won't give you 
maximized viewing quality. 

This product is a challenge 
to install. If you have any 
questions, you can call tech- 
nical support, as we did, to 
be walked through the in- 
stallation process. The tech- 
nical support for Burtons is 
excellent, even after normal 
business hours. 

Buttons has photo-qualitv 
wallpaper, and you can attach 
Sound Blaster .VOC files to 
buttons, to be heard when 
you click on a button. You'll 
need a Sound Blaster-compat- 
ible sound card to utilize the 
multimedia audio effects of 
this DOS product. This audio 
support makes Buttons enter- 
taining, as does the free 
screen saver that comes with the program. 
Buttons also has an instant DOS command func- 
tion. Start typing, and a DOS prompt appears 
on-screen. Press RETURN, and Buttons executes 
the DOS command. 

This product has a button editor, a wall- 
paper editor, and a text editor that lets you 
customize your Buttons setup. Buttons isn't 
memory resident, so it won't steal memory 
from your DOS games when you're not 
using it to launch programs. The high- 
quality graphics of this program are another 
highlight, though VESA VGA graphics are 
needed to take full advantage of this high- 
light. {VESA, the Video Electronics Standard 
Association, has set a standard for high-resolu- 
tion video devices, such as monitors. Devices fol- 
lowing this standard have a better chance of being 
compatible.) 

M What's Shareware? 

Buttons for DOS is shareware, which means 
that you can try it before you buy it. The un- 
registered version of Buttons only allows you 
to use five buttons on the first screen. Once 
you register the product, however, the 




following features are available: 

• Up to 50 burtons per screen 

• Unlimited number of screens 

• You can save edited buttons 

• You can save edited wallpaper 

• You can import .PCX files to SVGA 
wallpaper 

• Unlimited free phone, E-mail, and mail 
support 

• Receive upgrade notices via first-class mail 

• Receive future upgrade discounts 

If you like the idea of removing DOS com- 
mand line text from your life, Buttons for DOS 
is a slick approach for launching your DOS 
programs. • 

by Robert Mullen 

For More Intormotion: 

Buttons For DOS 3.6 

Rockland Software Productions 

6510WoodleyRd. 

Clinton, MD 20735-2676 

(301)868-0372 

$35 registration (suggested retail price) 




This sophisticated software 

turns your PC into your own 

personal printing press. 



Includes 
more than 



graphic 
images! 
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Next, add text 



Format text, print and you're done! 



It's easy to create your own posters, cards, banners 

and more with Greetings for Windows. 

A $39 retail value, it's yours FREE if you order now! 

But hurry— this offer is limited 
to the first 250,000 orders! 
For your FREE* copy of 
Greetings for Windows, call 



Tens of thousands of satisfied customers turn to Greetings 
for Windows to create their own professional-quality cards, 
posters, banners and more. Now, you can have this sophisti- 
cated program — not for $39, not for $29 — but FREE! (You pay 
just $8.95 shipping and handling.) 

Microsoft Windows-compatible 

software— free! 

Greetings is NOT shareware. It is NOT a limited-demonstration 
program that requires you to pay more to get the real thing. No, 
Greetings is a complete, high-performance program that you'll be 
proud to add to your software collection! 

It's so easy to use. Just select a layout, insert any of the more 
than 60 included graphic images, customize your text and print! 
That's all it takes to create holiday greetings, thank-you cards, busi- 
ness materials and more. Your options are virtually limitless! 



md numerous us _ . 
woik | messed. " 

—B. Thomas, Lawton. OK 



Why is Greetings free? 

It's simple. We want you to become one of Parsons Technology's 
more than 2 million loyal, satisfied customers. And giving you free 
software is one of the best ways we know. 

You'll love Greetings, so we're sure you'll also turn to many of 
our more than 50 other software titles for affordable, high-perfor- 
mance solutions in the future. 

Order now and we'll rush you a great way to create your own 
posters, cards, banners and more. Greetings for Windows! 



H»ppy Bir th a»y 
Lisa 



1-800-710-1222 

Operators are standing by 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Or tax the attached order form to 1-319-395-7449 

or mail it to the address below. 

tf Yes! Send me Greetings for windows FREE! 

'Please add SS 95 tor shipping and Handling 

{$11. §S let Canadian orders and tit S5 lor all other orders outside Morth America) 

No purchase orders, please Includes detailed Users Guide and export technical support 



J*** 



-Z* 



I Djvrimr Pticmc ( 
| Evening Phone ( 



.) 



DittSin: J35w J52V {We m» ship HD 3 5' disks it botes are unmarked ) 
i J(hcikc»M.«Kyl>tTfcTcrxloi«J BVti JMwctCaid 

J Dixnvn J Amman Eipiru ( No purchase Orders. pmUSt) 



-***. 



I J Plcar km lend mc your FREE mfrwarc ciuJog! 



■p PARSONS 

■._ TECHNOLOGY 

An kltUt Company 

PmJuct larvtiapment Center, (hie KnM Dri\r, Hiimntha, IA $2233 

Your priority cod* l» 771 305G 



SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS: Greetings for Windows requires an IBM' or compatible PC. 4MB RAM. Microsoft ' Windows 3.1 or later running in standard 
l or enhanced mode, and 4MB hard drive space. Mouse required. Shipping and handling are non-refundable Copyright © 1995 Parsons Technology. Inc. 
ffisiiR All rights reserved. Greetings is a trademark of Parsons Technology. Inc. 
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• Jumper & Jumperless 
"JE2000 Compatible Card 




Personal NetWare 

• Novell Personal NetWare & 
NE2000 Compatible Card 
in one package 






GH4080 Palmtop size 8 Port lOBaseT Hub 

• supports 8 UTP workstation ports 

• conforms to IEEE 802.3 standard and repeater 
specification 

• 10 Mbps transmission rate 

• provides LEDs indicating collision/ partition/ traffic for 
network segment 

• allows data recovery without signal distortion 
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• PCI Local Bus Card 



COME SEE US at I 

I 

j N. i U .11 lil + Intei-Op 95, Us Vegas / Booth # 1493 I 
Winduws World 95, Atlanta / Booth # M6818 | 
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PC Expo 95, New York / Booth # M80 

POCKET LAN • PCMCIA Adapters • HUBS • REPEATERS • WIRING EQUIPMENT 



' (national Corp 



PH (909) 923-3510 • FAX (909) 923-1469 • TECH SUPPORT (909) 923-2417 • BBS (909) 923 8454 

KYE International Corp • 2605 E Cedar St • Ontario • CA • 91761 • USA 

C 1995 KYE International Corp. 



(800) 456-7593 
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PC Translation Programs 



Have you noticed that the world is 
shrinking? Technological advances 
and a global economy have increased 
the chances that you will come in contact with 
someone who does not speak your native lan- 
guage. The ability to communicate in other 
languages is an important asset. 

Translation software makes that communica- 
tion easier and less expensive, but if you envision 
being able to press a few buttons to produce a 
perfect translation, be forewarned that com- 
puters have not replaced humans in the transla- 
tion process. Translations can serve as first drafts 
to be reviewed by a professional translator, or 
they can be used in situations when a rough 
translation is sufficient to get the idea across. 
Some knowledge of the languages you are trans- 
lating is helpful. You also may want to review 
sentence structure, in case you're not familiar 
with terms such as past and present participles, 
conjugated verbs, and prepositions. 

■ A Growing Market 

As the power of personal computers has in- 
creased, translation software has moved from 
the realm of mini- and mainframe computers 
and has become more accessible to the average 
user. The number of vendors and available 
products is still small; 85% of the personal 
computer translation market is held by 
Globalink Inc., which acquired its main com- 
petitor, Microtac Software, in December 1994. 

Globalink offers three product lines. The 
Language Assistant series for general consumers 
sells for $59; Power Translator for business users 
sells for $129; and Power Translator Professional for 
large corporations or governmental agencies sells 
for $600. For this article, we reviewed Spanish 
Assistant, German Assistant, and Power Translator 
Deluxe CD-ROM Edition. We also looked at 
Intergraph's English-to-Spanish version of 
Transcend, which sells for $495, and £Z 
lapaneseWriter by EJ Bilingual, which costs $795. 
Both are newly released products. 

■ Breaking Language Barriers 

We were assisted in our translations by 
people fluent in the languages with which we 
were working. For our first effort, we trans- 
lated a business letter from English to Spanish 
using Globalink's Spanish Assistant and Power 
Translator and Intergraph's Transcend. In the 




letter, we were sending a brochure and a 
sample management training video to a 
prospective client. Our results included both an 
automatic translation, generated by the com- 
puter, and interactive translations where we 
manually adjusted the computer's translation. 

Some sentences translated well, such as 
"Thank you for your time and consideration" 
to "Gracias por su tiempo y consideracion." 
However, many sentences were difficult to un- 
derstand. Common errors included incorrect 
word order and sentence structure, the wrong 
verb tense, mismatched gender and number, 
and incorrect choice, elimination, or insertion 
of prepositions or articles. Manual intervention 
was required for ambiguous pronouns to avoid 
instances of he /she /it /you in the translated 
text. Although vendors advertised their 
products as being intuitive, many problems 



occurred when translations were too literal, 
translating word by word instead of looking at 
the context of the sentence. All three programs 
had translation errors, although many were 
probably caused by not spending more time 
editing and retranslating our document. 
Subsequent translations would be better and 
faster with more familiarity with the software 
and customization of the language dictionaries. 

Word choice in your original document is 
important. Words that seem common to you 
may not be easily translated to another lan- 
guage. Suffice to say, we probably didn't sell 
our prospective client any of our "employee 
sensitivity" videos. Another term that didn't 
translate well was our "outstanding results," 
which ended up as results that were placed on 
hold or moved away to another location. 

Sometimes words had multiple meanings, 
and the best choice wasn't always used. For ex- 
ample, when asking the potential client to re- 
view the enclosed materials, Power Translator 
and Transcend correctly used "revisar," but 
Spanish Assistant in automatic mode used 
"repasar," which means review in the sense of 
rehearsing something. The computer alone 
can't be blamed for mistakes: in the Spanish 
Assistant's interactive mode, we selected a 
word to describe our training videos that was 
more appropriate for referring to the training 
of animals or pets than for employees. 

Translation horror stories always include the 
inadvertent use of a bad word, and our experi- 
ence wasn't immune. In trying to say that our 
videos were "a must" for management execu- 
tives, Spanish Assistant used the word "mono." 
Depending upon what part of the Spanish- 
speaking world you're from, we were in essence 
telling our prospective client that our videos 
were anything from a fungus to excrement. 

■ £,Habla espanol? 

Most translation software can translate in 
two directions (i.e., English-Spanish and vice 
versa) within the same package. A notable ex- 
ception is Transcend. Intergraph will be re- 
leasing bidirectional versions, at the higher 
price of $795, but we only had their English-to- 
Spanish version. 

We translated a brief letter from Spanish to 
English (see sidebar called "De Espanol A 
Ingles") using Spanish Assistant and Power 
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Translator. We discovered that it makes 
a difference if you omit accents in the 
original letter. For example, the word 
"articulo" means article; without the 
accent, it means "I articulate." Without 
the accent, the sentence "Please send us a 
copy of the article" translated as "Please 
send us a copy of the I articulate." 

Some translations, such as "I have en- 
joyed to speak with you" were awk- 
ward, but understandable. Some phrases 
were impossible to convey: "It is yours 
to keep" translated as "It can be re- 
mained with her," and "One could keep 
she." Even though "hoy dia" is com- 
monly used in Spanish to refer to 
"today," Spanish Assistant translated it 
as "nowadays," and Power Translator 
came up with "today gave." 

We used the software dictionaries to assist 
us in changing the Spanish letter until it trans- 
lated into English correctly. We ended up with 
a perfect letter in English but only because we 
tortured the Spanish and used the wrong 
tense. For example, instead of "he disfrutado 
hablar," we used "yo disfrutado hablando," 
which doesn't make sense in Spanish but 
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During translation, Power Translator Deluxe cre- 
ates a list of unround words, providing an easy 
way to add words to your language dictionaries. 



translates just great into English. The need for 
incorrect language input to produce correct 
output indicates that there are limitations to 
computer-generated language translations. 

■ Viele Gebrduche 
(Many Uses) 

Computer translations can be used for more 
than composing correspondence. Globalink 



estimates that half of its software users 
are monolingual, and some have devised 
creative ways to implement the soft- 
ware. An English-speaking business 
owner, for example, uses a translation 
program to communicate with his 
Spanish-speaking employees. The audio 
capabilities of Power Translator enhance 
this type of communication. 

You also can translate foreign publica- 
tions, faxes, or text downloaded from 
the Internet or commercial online ser- 
vices. Businesses and individuals 
needing to keep up with foreign events 
or perform research can scan pages into 
a computer or import text files and 
translate the documents into their native 
language. While the translation prob- 
ably won't be perfect, it gives you a general 
idea of the topic. The process also can screen 
documents and narrow the number that need 
more sophisticated translation. 

We tried this with a product press release 
written in German, with disappointing results. 
Many of the words were not in the software dic- 
tionaries and were unrecognizable. Because we 
were familiar with the product being advertised, 



De Espanol 
A Ingles 



Translating a letter from Spanish to English had some awkward, although under- 
standable, results. Both translations were automatically generated by the computer 
and underscore the need for human intervention to edit and polish the translation. 



THE ORIGINAL LETTER: 

Estimada Joan: 

He disfrutado hablar con usted en el tele 
fono hoy dia. Una serie de traducciones soft- 
ware ha sido enviada a usted, y se puede 
quedar con ella. 

Por favor mandenos una copia del articulo 
para el archive Llamenos si tiene algun 
problema o pregunta. 

Gracias. 

Smceramente, 
D. Hanson 






■ 



ANISH ASSISTANT (Automatic 



Dear Joan: 



** POVW 



R TRANSLATOR 



JCdl JUdll. 



CO 



I have enjoyed speak with you in the tele- 
phone nowadays. A series of translations 
software has been sent to you, and one 

iuld keep she. 



Please send us a copy of the article for the 
file. Call us if he/she/it/you has any problem 
r question. 

Thank you. 




Sincerely, 
D. Hanson 



I have enjoyed to speak with you in the 
telephone today gave. A series of software 
translations has been sent to you, and it can 
be remained with her. 

Please order us a copy of the article for the 
file. Call us if any has problem or question. 

Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
D. Hanson 
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Your translated words 



are an unfinished result, 
requiring human 



intervention to 



turn them into 



readable text. 



we could figure out the translation, but it would 
have been difficult otherwise. For instance, we 
ended up with the following sentence: 

"With (product name) for Windows it is 
now possible, Chinese and Japanese texts out of 
all current Windows-programs to generate and 
on all printer supported of Windows to spend." 
We concluded that the sentence really 
meant that the product could display and print 
the text of Windows programs in Chinese and 
Japanese. It's hard to imagine trying to deci- 
pher an entire magazine, or even a complete 
article, in this manner unless you have a re- 
markable talent for reading between the lines. 

■ Reaching Past Europe 

Most translation efforts have concentrated 
on European languages, but others exist for 
more complex languages such as Japanese, 
Chinese, or Russian. We reviewed EZ 
JapaneseWriter for Windows from EJ Bilingual 
and had the same difficulties with sen- 
1 structure and word choice. Without the 

ginal English accompanying the translation, 
our readers couldn't make any sense of the 
Japanese version. 

Most of the letter didn't translate into any- 
thing understandable. As an example of the 
better part of the translation, the sentence 
"Thank you for your time and consideration" 
became "Between your time and consideration 
thank you." The computer substituted inap- 
propriate words that gave unintended mean- 
ings. The sentence "The results have been 
outstanding, as you can see from the enclosed 
testimonials" translated into "You enclosed 
awards I can see result unfinished." Actually 
that describes the translation process fairly 



well. Your translated words are an unfinished 
result, requiring human intervention to turn 
them into readable text. 

■ Product Overview 

Most vendors admit that computer-gener- 
ated language translations have limitations. 
"Machine translation is intended to expedite, 
rather than eliminate, the work of professional 
translators, while providing the average con- 
sumer with access to multilingual environ- 
ments," says Kelly Rae Mullins, Globalink's 
public relations manager. 

Even Dr. Ryozo Kimihara, executive vice 
president of EJ Bilingual Inc., has to admit that 
"Your first translation could be terrible." It is 
rare that you could translate a document 
quickly and accurately without some time- 
consuming, post-translation editing. Our 



initial results would have been less disap- 
pointing if we had built our dictionaries and 
performed more editing. Expect to invest some 
time building language dictionaries, polishing 
your documents, and learning the best way to 
phrase your original documents to optimize 
the translation's quality. 

Globalink's easy-to-use products stand head 
and shoulders above the others we looked at. 
User-modifiable bilingual dictionaries, 
grammar assistance, verb conjugations, and 
other reference tools help in translations. The 
user manuals are well-organized, easy to read, 
and include helpful grammar references. The 
split screens, showing both languages being 
worked with, are convenient, and printouts 
can contain one or both languages. Text can be 
imported from an existing file or entered 
directly into the translation software. 




The computer cliche, "garbage in, garbage 
out," holds true for translation software. 
There are several things you can do in your 
original document to allow for an easier and 
more accurate translation. 

• Use a spell checker and grammar checker 
before translating. 

• Make sure that necessary accents are 
included in your text. 

• If you are scanning documents, make sure 
that your OCR (optical character recognition) 
software recognizes accented characters. 

• Carefully word your document to avoid 
idioms, slang, and unnecessarily complex 
words or sentences. For example, it would 
be better to write "it rarely happens" 
instead of "once in a blue moon." 

• Whenever possible, avoid words that have 
more than one meaning (i.e., instead of 
writing that someone is the "head" of a com- 
pany, use the word "director" or "president"). 

• Avoid contractions; it is better to use 
"Mary is" rather than "Mary's." 

• Words are often implied in English but 
need to be included when translating to an- 
other language. For example, it is better to 
write "I know that he works on Saturday" 
rather than "I know he works on Saturday." 
One-word verbs, such as "arise" and 
"return," translate more easily than "get up" 
or "come back." 



• Avoid text in all uppercase letters (unless 
required in specific instances, such as EJ 
Bilmgual's package). 

• Avoid using complicated punctuation such 
as parentheses or long dashes. 

• Use clear, formal writing to achieve the 
best translations. While it is easier to write 
in the informal manner used in conversa- 
tions, the loose grammatical style will 
cause problems when translating. 

• Always choose concise, straightforward 
text over wordy or convoluted sentences. 

• Always include a copy of the original 
document, in case the recipient has 
questions regarding the translation. 

Remember that even your best efforts may 
be misunderstood because of the complexity 
of languages. Spanish varies between Spain, 
Latin America, and the United States, just as 
the Portuguese spoken in Portugal is different 
than that used in Brazil. Even within the same 
country, you have different dialects and slang. 
Many languages also use different forms de- 
pending upon the gender of the speaker and 
the person spoken to. In Japanese, there are 
polite forms of words used when speaking to 
one's superior. The list of exceptions and con- 
siderations is endless Rest assured that 
there's a good reason why professional trans- 
lators charge what they do for their services 
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Translations can be done automatically 
by the computer or interactively, sen- 
tence by sentence. Error marking identi- 
fies any untranslated words, letting you 
polish the document with editing tools. 
Words and phrases, such as brand 
names, can be marked so that they are 
ignored for translation purposes. 

Clobalink offers its inexpensive, 
entry-level Assistant series in English to 
and from Spanish, French, German, and 
Italian. The more sophisticated Power 
Translator and Power Translator 
Professional series, which contain audio 
capabilities, are available in English to 
and from Spanish, French, and German. 
The Power Translator Professional series 
contains unique subject dictionaries for dif- 
ferent industries such as banking or medicine. 
Globalink also offers other translation services, 
and every Globalink employee we talked with 
was helpful, informative, and enthusiastic. 

Intergraph's Transcend is a 32-bit version of 
a UNIX-based machine translation system. 
The first versions, released this spring, are in- 
conveniently unidirectional and include 
English to Spanish, Spanish to English, 
English to French, and French to English. 
Other languages and bidirectional translators 
are scheduled for later release. 

We had problems with Intergraph's 
product from the start. Our beta copy was un- 
usable, giving us obscure error messages such 
as "unhandled exception detected." We were 
sent a complete package, and it then took calls 
to five different numbers to get a price for the 
software, making us wonder if the average 
user gets the same telephone runaround if 
they need assistance. Their misleading adver- 
tising hype gave the impression that a simple 
process of clicking a few buttons would 
result in a high-quality translation. The 
disorganized user manual included a 
meager glossary, an incomplete ANSI 
code table (for entering foreign charac- 
ters), and four screen displays to use as 
a reference (three of them for the Help 
feature). 

The Transcend translation process 
was slow, confusing, and disorganized. 
Unless you highlight selections to be 
overwritten, the translation is saved to a 
file you have to retrieve, an inconvenient 
alternative to displaying the original 
document and the translation on a split 
screen. If you don't work directly from 




If there is more than one translation for a word, 
EZ JapanaeWriter highlights the word in yellow. 



WordPerfect or Microsoft Word, you don't see 
the original document or the translation on- 
screen while translating. 

E) Bilingual was finalizing their documenta- 
tion for EZ JapaneseWriter when we did our 
review. As the cover letter stated, "We have 
been struggling with bugging out the prob- 
lems and documentation." We hope that they 
concentrate on "bugging out" their English 
translations. A user manual written in broken, 
incorrect, and misspelled English, with odd 
suggested usages such as "She was depraved 
by her father-in-law" doesn't instill confidence 
in their software. The sample files, provided to 
compose business letters, were full of awk- 
ward sentences, such as "Our company apolo- 
gizes deeply to you for causing your company 
a trouble about this." 

Ej Bilingual does describe ways to improve 
your translations. Through the use of capital 
letters, parentheses, special markings (i.e., 
putting @v in front of a verb), hyphenation, 
"star" vocabulary (words frequently used in 



the Japanese business community), and 
other techniques, you can improve your 
results. The documentation also de- 
scribes how to use Romaji, a way of 
phonetically converting English to 
Japanese. Romaji can be converted to 
Hiragana or Katakana (used for foreign 
or borrowed words) and then to Kanji 
(formal Japanese). A split-screen dis- 
play lets you see the original and trans- 
lated document. Words with multiple 
meanings are highlighted in yellow to 
make it easier to edit for the correct 
meaning. The program shows promise, 
but the translation process involves a 
lot of time and effort to produce under- 
standable results. 
Even though computer translations are im- 
perfect, they are a timesaver for professional 
translators and users who don't need absolute 
accuracy. The translations provide assistance 
in deciphering foreign documents and can 
help users become familiar with another lan- 
guage. We recommend Globalink's products, 
but no matter which language translation pro- 
gram you choose, keep in mind that the trans- 
lation process is not quick, easy, or perfect. • 

by Diane K. Walkowiak 

Special thanks to Marina, Hispanic Community Center, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Ms. Ryoko Sasaki Shuss, Lecturer/Project 
Director, Kawasaki Reading Room for \apanese Studies, 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln; and Mr. S. Kiyama, 
Kawasaki Motors Manufacturing Corp., Lincoln, Neb. 




For More Information: 

EZ JapaneseWriter for Windows 
EJ Bilingual Inc. 
(310)320-8139 

Spanish Assistant 
German Assistant 
Power Translator/Spanish 
Globalink Inc. 
(800)255-5660 
(703)273-5600 



Transcend lets you add, modify, delete, and re- 
view words and phrases in its dictionaries. 



Transcend 

Intergraph Software Solutions 

(800)222-9242 

(205)730-9832 
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Try our 3-Month Software Subscription... 

If you're not totally convinced Softdisk is the Best Value 
in Home Computing Software, it's Free! 

What Is A Softdisk Subscription? Can a novice use the programs? 



Each month, Softdisk publishes a 
minimum of 5 original software 
programs on disk. We call them "issues." 
These monthly issues are then sent out 
to our more than 25,000 subscribers. 

What's on an issue? 

Each issue is chock-full of great games, 
educational quizzes, databases, puzzles, 
utilities, clip art, fonts, and more. Why 
not take a look for yourself Pictured at 
right is a sampling of programs from the 
last 3 issues of Softdisk for Windows 
(the 3 issues shown are available as 
back issues). 

Where does the software come from? 

Our programming staff writes 3 of the 5 
programs on an issue. To complete the 
balance of an issue, we rely on outside 
programmers. Each month we receive 
over 100 submissions from outside 
programmers. We screen the programs 
and then pick the top 2. Once we have 
the 5 programs for an issue, we put them 
through a 21 step quality assurance 
testing process to make sure the 
programs are user-friendly and error- 
free. We DO NOT allow shareware or 
public domain software on our disk. 
There are never additional fees to pay. 
The programs we publish are all 
completely legal, fully registered 
programs for you to use and enjoy. 



Absolutely! All 5 programs come on an 
easy to-install disk. There are no big 
thick manuals, just simple straight- 
forward instructions provided on the 
disk with each program. 

How MUCH is a suiscription? 

A 3-month subscription is only $1995- 
During the 3 months, you'll receive a 
total of 15 programs. That comes out to 
only $1.33 each! And every Softdisk issue 
comes with this guarantee- 

Softdisk Guarantee 

Each issue comes with a 30-day 100% 
money-back guarantee. If for any reason 
you are dissatisfied with an issue, you 
may return it for a prompt and courteous 
100\ refund. You can't lose! 

Order iy September 30, 1995 
and you'll receive a special bonus ! 

If we receive your order by September 
30th, we'll include with your subscrip- 
tion a FREE bonus disk of software 
(a $20 value). The bonus disk is yours to 
keep, even if you return the issues. Just 
think, all the exciting games, handy 
utilities, useful productivity programs, 
entertaining educational titles, a risk-free 
guarantee and a free bonus. You can't 
beat that. To order, fill out the attached 
order form and send it to us or call 
1-800-831-2694. Order your subscrip- 
tion now! 



J TcS! Please rush my free gift and start my 3-month subscription for only 
$1995* postage paid. I understand each issue has a 30-day, 100"» money-back 
guarantee, and I am under no obligation to continue beyond three months. 
'International rate: S22.95 US or Oft 95 CAN funds. Louisiana residents add M sales tax. 

Please check: LI DOS □ Windows J Macintosh 

Payment: LI Check/money order LI MC/Visa U Discover D AmEx 

Card # Exp. Date 

Signature _ 

Name 

Street 



City/Province 
Country 



State 

Zip Mail Code 



Order Toll Free 1-800 831-2694 or 1318 2218718 

Mail to: Offer #PCN065 • Softdisk Publishing • P.O. Box 30008 • Shreveport. LA 71130-0008 




Sniat IIOUKUKNTS: WM«n-386 or belter, t MB of RAM. Windows™ 3.1. VGA or better graphics, 35" HD drive. DOS- V86 or better. 2 MB of RAM. DOS 33, VGA or better 
graphics. VV HD drive. MMiaink-a color Macintosh • with 4 MB of RAM and System 7+. 
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A New Way To Shop For Tunes 



Have you ever purchased a 
compact disc or cassette 
based on a good song 
you've heard, only to find out that 
the rest of the album was junk? Sure, 
some music stores let you listen be- 
fore you buy, but wouldn't it be less 
of a hassle to do that without leaving 
home? And wouldn't it be great if 
you could make your selections on your 
computer, order by E-mail, and have the music 
delivered overnight to your door? The 
MusicNet CD-ROM by MNI Interactive lets 
you do just that. 

MusicNet is an interactive, music- 
previewing-and-purchasing service that lets 
you preview album tracks, watch video clips, 
read about artists and albums, and order 
current releases from a wide range of music 
styles. The CD-ROM provides an easy, infor- 
mative, and entertaining way to shop for 
music from your home. 

Single issues, as well as year subscriptions, 
of The MusicNet CD-ROM are available for 
Windows and Macintosh users. Each issue 
features 250 newly released albums by major 
and independent labels and covers different 
categories such as rock, country, urban, jazz, 
pop, and more. 

Subscribers automatically receive a free 
membership to the MusicNet phone service, 
which features an extensive database of more 
than 3,000 current albums updated regularly. 
Recorded messages guide you through the 
process of selecting your music category; 
listening to album information; previewing 
up to three, 30-second sound clips; and placing 
an order 

■ At Your Fingertips 

MusicNet is shipped in a cardboard folder 
that is printed with installation instructions, 
helpful hints, and screen diagrams. This is 
all the documentation provided, but it 
covers everything you need to know for this 
intuitive program. 

There are four areas on the CD: Main Menu, 
Browse, Info, and Order. The Main Menu con- 
tains three buttons: Browse, Order, and Quit. 
Clicking on Browse advances you to 
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the Browse 
screen from which 
you can preview se- 
lected albums. Albums can 
be sorted by music style and preview category. 
The preview categories include the disc's 
audio only and video/ audio selections as 
well as phone selections available only 
through the MusicNet phone service. An index 
lists the albums on the disc alphabetically by 
name or artist. 

The bottom portion of the screen contains a 
wall of album covers available in your selected 
category. To preview an album, click on its 
album-cover icon. The album cover, artist 
name, album title, previewable song and /or 
video tracks, and price will be displayed on 
the upper portion of the screen. By clicking on 
song titles, you can listen to three, 30-second 
audio clips. You also can view a 30-second 
video clip if it's available. 




MusicNet users can listen to Jimi 
Hendrix while viewing video clips. 



Descriptive information is avail- 
able by clicking on the Info button. 
The information screen contains 
album and artist profiles, track list- 
ings, credits, and discographies. 
Clicking on the Auto-play button lets 
you listen to three tracks from the 
album while you read. 

To order an album, click and 
drag its icon to the "shopping 
list" in the middle of the Browse 
screen, or click on the Add To 
List button. Click on Order List to 
advance to the Order screen, 
which lists your albums and lets 
you specify whether you want a CD 
or cassette and how many of each 
you want. Pricing information is also dis- 
played, which includes the $3.95 shipping 
fee, no matter the order size. Orders can be 
called in by phone, faxed, or sent by E-mail. 
Delivery is overnight for orders placed by 
midnight EST. Weekend orders are delivered 
on Tuesday. 

■ Musk To Your Ears 

We were pleased with both The MusicNet 
CD-ROM and phone service. The only glitch 
we experienced was during installation when 
our computer wouldn't read a file. It didn't af- 
fect the use of the program, and MusicNet's 
technical support staff quickly responded to 
our call with specific information on how to 
correct the problem. 

In addition to phone and CD-ROM service, 
MNI Interactive is developing a Web site on 
the Internet for its music service. Music shop- 
pers never had it so good. • 

by Diane Walkmmak 



For More Information: 

The MusicNet CD-ROM Premiere Issue 

$8.99 (an issue) 

$29.95 (year subscription) 

MNI Interactive 

(800) MUSICNET 

(415)904-6222 








i Win Warner Books' 

5 The Wild West 
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Educational Games Included • Narrated by Jack Lcmmon 
Over 2,000 Photographs and Videos ■ Two CD-ROM set 



The 367-page companion to the 
award-wining mini-series. 
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Adapted from the epic television mini-scries, this interactive CD-ROM is 
picked with thousands of historic photograplis, videos, art works, and s 
I liis fascinating excursion into the past fcattir 
interviews with contemporarj 
This educational CD-ROM i 
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SCREEN SHOT 



Ta cater, fill HI Tfce Wiaa lr« IIMM (mmi Na aariaiic la 
acceaaarj . All eatriet Mast fce paitaurkra by Aagait H, \± 
Na caak eaalultal or eakttitatca priir* ifr altered. 
• f till* auger lac. Kirarr ■■■»!, eta aarcate eae I 
taeniae Meltlrecaii. art aot rligiWe ta eater the c 
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Complete this form Answer the question from the screen shot Name 

and maU to: 

Jasmine Multimedia Addres 

6746 Valjean Ave 

Van Nuys, CA 91406 Phone 



* 



Jasmine 

Multimedia 

lO Ofatf The 1 iU lex. of lot tkr 

naac of i retailer ia your area. 

Call (818) 780 3*44 





0nly*69.00 

The Most Complete Mailing, Marketing and 
Telephone Information Available on CD-ROM! 

SjiHui cs ff Yellow Paget: Your single source for information on more than 10 million U.S. 
businesses. Perfect for generating leads, searching for new customers and looking for products 
and services. The possibilities are endless, just use our incredible 7,000 Yellow Page Headings/SIC 
Codes to find what you need or search by company name for any area. It's so quick and easy. 

American Whits Pages: Information on more than 70 million consumers. Select by name, 
length of residence and median home value. An ideal use for marketing to consumers, verifying 
information or just looking for friends or relatives. The ultimate desktop reference tool for 
residential information. 

"777e American Yellow Pages combined with Sharkware Professional can help you 
outsell, outmanage and out negotiate your competition. " 

Harvey Mackay, author of best selling book 

"Swim With The Sharks Without Being Eaten Alive. " 

^American 
MtoJiusiness 
£/w information* 




TO ORDER CALL 
am 1-800-555-5666 Only $69.00 each 



5711 South 86th Drcle • P0. Box 27347 • Omaha. NE 68127-0347 
Phone (402) 593-4595 • Fax (402) 331-6681 • 1-800-555-5666 • Internet E-Mail Address: cdromeabn.com 
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Networking For Novices 




How old were you when you learned 
to share? Hopefully it was before you 
hit double digits. 
PCs pick up on this whole sharing bit a lot 
faster than people do. In fact, computer 
sharing, or networking, has been around in 
one form or another just about as long as 
we've had computers. All it takes is two sys- 
tems linked together. 

We'll examine this compulsion computers 
have towards connecting, exploring all the as- 
pects that confuse most network users. You may 
not be able to take what you learn here to devise 
your own network, but it will help you begin to 
understand the network jargon at work. 

■ PCs Learn To Share 

In the beginning, there were mainframe 
computers. Large central units with huge 
amounts of memory, storage space, and 
fast microprocessors were wired to dumb 
terminals, which consisted of keyboards and 
monitors. Mainframe systems were fairly 
expensive— you could only find them in 
top Fortune 1,000 companies. Generally, 



information systems (IS) departments were in 
charge of processing the information. If your 
department needed a report or something 
processed, it had to go through IS. 

When more affordable personal computers 
were introduced in the late 70s and early '80s, 
networking became more predominant. 
Smaller businesses could afford to have com- 
puters, and departments in larger companies 
could purchase PCs to do their own informa- 
tion processing, says Jim Greene, product line 
manager for NetWare products at Novell. 

Of course, the first PC networks weren't as 
high-tech as the ones we have now. Greene says 
they were called sneaker nets. There were all 
kinds of brands: Converse net, Nike net, Adidas 
net, etc. But they were controlled by foot power. 
When one user needed a file, he or she would 
run down the hall with a diskette, save the file 
to the diskette, then run back to his or her office. 
After wearing out several pairs of sneakers, it 
didn't take long for real networks to physically 
connect the computers, Greene says. 

Laura Knapp, senior systems advisor for 
IBM, says that initially, networks were used to 



provide better ways to get people to the infor- 
mation they needed. 

Networks let users share files and cut down 
on paper. For instance, someone in one depart- 
ment would create a spreadsheet to do the 
month-end reports. Networks allowed the co- 
worker down the hall who wanted the same 
spreadsheet, or the figures from the year-end 
report, to access the information without ever 
leaving their desk. 

Networks offered the opportunity to com- 
municate more efficiently with other em- 
ployees through electronic mail and made it 
possible for PCs to communicate with users 
who had a different operating environment, 
such as a Macintosh or a mainframe computer. 
Networks let companies manage a group of 
computers from one source, so offices could in- 
stall just one copy of WordPerfect for the whole 
company to access or supply just one gateway 
to other networks for everyone to use. The 
same applies to sharing peripherals like 
printers and scanners. Although it may not 
seem economical for one user to warrant an ex- 
pensive laser printer for the amount he or she 
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might use it, it makes more sense for a group 
of users to share the printer. 

Today, networking is migrating to another 
level of sharing. Companies have grown with 
offices scattered across the country, making it 
impossible to walk down the hall to work on a 
project together. Instead of simply allowing 
users to share, networks have gone another 
step by allowing users to collaborate. New 
software programs, such as Lotus Notes and 
Novell's PerfectOffice, let people work together 
on projects from their desktop systems instead 
of doing the job in person. For example, 
Knapp says, one user would be able to make 
changes on a report from his or her desktop 
computer while someone in a different office 
could be working on the same document, 
seeing the changes being made. 

■ A Local Or Wide Perspective 

If you use a network at your workplace, you 
are probably well aware of the benefits a net- 
work can offer. What probably mystifies you is 
the technology and terminology that comprise 
the network. 

One of the most basic characteristics of a 
network is if it is a LAN or a WAN. Greene 
says the two operate in the same way but 
differ according to geography. 

The computer network in your office is most 
likely a LAN, or a local-area network. A LAN 
connects computers and peripherals in a lim- 
ited area, such as a building or office. (For in- 
stance, the computers in the central office 
building in our main illustration. ) 

If your office is a branch office that is part of 
a larger organization, the network that con- 
nects all the branch offices and the company 
headquarters is probably a WAN, or wide-area 
network. A WAN operates like a LAN, but it 
links computers and peripherals over a greater 
distance, using the telephone system to con- 
nect them. (For instance, the network con- 
necting all the other offices and the central 
office in our main illustration.) 

Greene suggests a basic rule of thumb to 
tell the difference between the two: "On a 
local-area network, I own all of the lines that 
connect those computers. On a wide-area 
network, I lease some of those lines from a 
telephone company." 

■ A Client Or A Peer? 

Various networks treat their components 
differently. Some networks treat all computers 
the same. Some networks give more important 
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In a peer-to-peer network, all the computers ordinarily share equal weight. In a 
client/server network, the server is the most powerful computer. Others connect 
to the server so they can share its capabilities. 



roles to some computers than others. The thing 
that determines how the processing and 
sharing of network duties will be split up is 
the network's hierarchy. 

One arrangement is the client/server. It's a 
little like the old class systems in which one com- 
puter is the "king" of the computers. This king, 
known as the server, is usually a bigger, faster, 
and more powerful computer than the rest. It has 
a lot more storage space and processing power to 
run the network operating system. 

Additional computers, known as clients, 
connect to the server to share its processing 
power and store files. Really powerful servers 
can handle hundreds of clients. 

The server may be a real monarch, acting as 
a dedicated server. That means the server is 
strictly a server and will only do the job of the 
server, Greene says. Some network servers 
also have a nondedicated mode. In this case, 
the server can do the job of the server and also 
act as a client so someone can use the system 
as their workstation. 

If your office has many computers con- 
nected together— more than a dozen— it most 
likely uses a client /server network. If your net- 
work connects Macintosh computers, main- 
frame computers, and IBM-compatible 
computers, it is also likely to be a client /server 
network. The server works as the interpreter 
between the clients so they can share files and 
talk to each other. 

On the other side of the hierarchy is the peer- 
to-peer network. This system is more like a 
democracy than a dictatorship. All the peers, or 
computers, are treated equally; there is no server. 

Each computer can store its own files and 
access the drives and peripherals connected to 



the other peers. One machine can see the other 
machine and its files, and the other machine 
can see the first machine. Occasionally, you 
may have a more powerful computer in a peer- 
to-peer network on which other peers may 
store files. So like life, peer-to-peer networks 
are not always equal. 

An office that connects two to 10 computers 
probably uses a peer-to-peer network. It isn't 
as expensive (because you don't need the 
costly file server), and the connections aren't 
quite as complicated (so you may not need a 
network administrator). However, peer-to- 
peer networks can't connect different types of 
computers. You can't necessarily have a 
Macintosh and an IBM-compatible computer 
connected on a peer-to-peer network because 
there isn't an interpreter between the two. 
Additionally, Greene says, you can't peer-to- 
peer different operating systems, like DOS to 
OS/2. It has to be OS/2 to OS/2 or Windows 
to Windows. 

A peer-to-peer network also can't grow too 
large. If you increase the number of peers on 
your network to more than a dozen, it becomes 
unmanageable. The reason involves how the 
peers connect, or the topology of the network. 

■ The Lay Of The LAN 

The topology is the physical configuration 
of the network. It's how the cable connects the 
individual computers, or nodes, together. 
There are three basic topologies: bus, ring, and 
star (see Figure 1). 

The bus is a commonly used linear topology. 
All the computers on this type of network tap 
into a main communications line, or bus. When 
one workstation wants to talk to another, or to 
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Figure 1 : Networks are set up in three different topologies: a ring, a bus, or a star. 



the server, it sends out a message, or broadcast, 
that travels down the bus in both directions. 
Each node reads the message to see if it matches 
its address. The benefit of this layout is that if 
one computer on the bus goes down, it won't 
mess up the rest of the traffic on the bus. 
Because of all the traffic on the bus, Greene 
says, these networks (usually peer-to-peer) can't 
get too big without a lot of problems. 

The ring topology is formed in a circle. 
Unlike the bus, which has ends, the ring 
doesn't have an end. It's made up of short seg- 
ments that connect one PC to the next and so 
on, until all the computers are joined in a 
circle. Signals travel from one PC to the next 
until it reaches the appropriate node. The 
system can be set up to bypass a nonworking 
node. It's also difficult to add more computers 
to an existing ring. 

The star is centered around a hub computer. 
Each node is connected to the hub computer, 
creating a star, or wagon-wheel, configuration. 
Messages pass from the nodes to the hub, 
where they are processed or passed along to 
another node. You need a little more cabling to 
connect star systems, and when the hub goes 
down, so does the whole system. Usually this is 
how most clients are connected to their server. 

A network doesn't have to stick with one 
topology. Although it may use a star to handle 
the workstations, the hub itself could be on a 
bus connecting it to other hubs. 

"If s like our highway system. You have resi- 
dential streets that feed into collectors, that feed 
into freeways, and so on, so ifs much more ef- 
ficient to handle the traffic," Greene says. 

■ Traffic Cops 

With all of these computers connected to- 
gether, sharing resources and data, eventually 



you're going to have conflicts. More than one 
computer is going to want to print or use the 
server at the same time. Conflicts, referred to 
as collisions, indicate that multiple nodes are 
attempting to transmit simultaneously. The 
type of protocol indicates how the network 
will deal with the traffic. 

Some systems use a protocol called 
CSMA/CD, or Carrier Sense Multiple 
Access/Collision Detect It uses the same ap- 
proach as the old telephone party lines, in 
which households shared telephone lines. 
When you wanted to place a call, you would 
pick up the receiver to listen if someone was 
already using the line. If it wasn't in use, you 
could place a call. If someone else was on the 
line, you had to wait or try again later. 
CSMA/CD works along the same principles, 
in which a transmitting computer must mon- 
itor if the "line" is being used before it can 
transmit its own request to the server. 

Another common protocol uses tokens. 
Token passing networks can't just broadcast 
their requests when a line is available. 
Instead, they have to wait to receive permis- 
sion. A token is passed along the network, 
stopping at each node on the network to see if 
it has any requests or transmissions. The 
token passes from computer to computer, 
until it reaches a computer that wants to 
transmit on the network. From here, the 
process becomes a little more complicated. 
Let's say the transmitting computer, which 
we will call computer 1, wants to communi- 
cate with the server, which we'll call com- 
puter 4. Computer 1 puts its request on the 
token. The token travels around the network 
until it reaches computer 4 and stops there. 
After being received by computer 4, the token 
travels back to computer 1. When computer 1 



acknowledges that its transmission is com- 
plete, the token then can continue its route 
through the network. 

■ Setting Standards 

Now that you know about LANs, stars, 
rings, tokens, clients, and peers, how do they 
all fit together? Several standard systems have 
been established that put together the odds 
and ends to create networks that work. Of the 
standards available, three are common: 
ARCnet, Ethernet, and Token Ring. 

ARCnet, which was developed by 
Datapoint Corp., was a popular system years 
ago. It used a token-passing protocol to control 
network traffic. ARCnet networks usually 
were arranged on linear buses, although the 
hubs could be arranged as stars. 

You won't find many ARCnet systems in 
corporate America today, Knapp says. 
Although it may be the lowest costing network 
system of the three, it is also one of the 
slowest. It can transfer about 4 to 5 megabits 
per second, or Mbps. (One megabit per 
second, or about one million bits, is used to 
measure the amount of data being transmitted 
per second.) Rather, Knapp says, ARCnet pre- 
vails in small establishments, such as a dental 
office or independent drug store. 

The next standard, Ethernet, was initially 
applied to a system developed by Xerox but 
was later rewritten by Digital Equipment 
Corp., Intel, and Xerox. Ethernet was, and still 
is, the original CSMA/CD LAN that lets PCs 
listen for pauses before they "speak." The early 
Ethernet models used a sort of bus architecture 
with coaxial (television) cables. A new imple- 
mentation, called lOBase-T, lets Ethernet net- 
works form star patterns and use wiring like 
that in telephone systems. 
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While Ethernet is one of the more popular 
systems used today, it is the middle-of-the-line 
in terms of manageability, cost, and speed 
(running at about 10Mbps). 

Today, if most large companies aren't using 
Ethernet, they're using Token Ring. Token 
Ring is a standard popularized by IBM. It uses 



the token-passing protocol to give computers 
access to the network. Although it may seem 
that Token Ring would use a ring topology, it 
uses more of a star setup. 

Token Ring has a lot more self-manage- 
ment built into the network, Knapp says, 
so it's higher priced than the other two. It 



Building A Network 



Network systems involve a lot of extra 
hardware and software and often that 
can differ from system to system. 

However, all networks do have something 
in common— a medium to connect them. 
Ordinarily that requires some type of cable. 



NETWORK CABLES 




Unshielded Twisted Pair 




Shielded Twisted Pair 




ID 



Coaxial Cable 




Fiber Optic Cable 



The cable of choice for the original LANs 
was coaxial cable, which also is used for 
cable television, says Jim Greene, product 
line manager for NetWare products at Novell. 
Made of copper wire covered by insulation, it 
offered simultaneous transmission of voice, 
data, and video signals; durability; and rela- 
tive immunity to electromagnetic interference. 

The cable of choice, however, has quickly 
turned to either ordinary telephone wire or 
fiber optic cable. Ordinary telephone wire, or 
twisted-pair cable, is made up of two 
braided, insulated copper wires. It's inexpen- 
sive and is already found throughout most of- 
fices so it's easy to install. The unshielded 
variety is not immune to electromagnetic inter- 
ference. Fiber optic cable remains the high- 
speed, high-price means that is immune to 
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electromagnetic interference. 
Comprised of insulated glass or 
plastic threads, fiber optics use iH 
light pulses to transfer voice, q§ 
data, and video and is most often 
reserved for the backbone of 
WAN networks. 

Some people are toying with wireless net- 
works that transmit signals through the air, 
without any cords or cables. Laura Knapp, se- 
nior systems advisor for IBM, says small, wire- 
less networks are very attractive whenever 
there is a problem installing cables, and you 
need flexibility to make changes to the net- 
work. However, the biggest inhibitor to the 
wireless network is its low speed. Most run in 
the 1 to 2Mbps range. 

The rest of the hardware and software in the 
network generally depends on the type of net- 
work you will be using. 

For a client/server network, you'll need: 

■ A network server with a lot of storage 
space, processing power, and random-access 
memory (RAM). Servers can have special 
functions, such as a file server, print server, 
database server, etc. 

■ A network interface card, or NIC, which is 
a circuit board that plugs into the mother- 
board, the main circuit board of a computer. 
The kind of NIC determines if the network will 
be Ethernet, Token Ring, or ARCnet. 

■ Network operating system, such as 
Novell's NetWare or Banyan's VINES, to con- 
trol the network functions, such as network se- 
curity, access to network files, and processing 
requests. 

■ An operating system for the client com- 
puter, such as DOS, Windows, OS/2, Windows 
NT, or UNIX. 

The primary point of a client/server net- 
work is its hub, which is your server. Inside 
the server is a NIC that provides the physical 



also can run a little faster at speeds of 4 or 
16Mbps. 

Don't spend too much time worrying 
about the differences in these standards. 
They may not be around much longer. 
Knapp says Asynchronous Transfer 
Mode, or ATM, is the next revolution 



Cables 




connection to the network. The networl 
operating system installed on the server 
acts as the operating software that ties 
everything together. It includes device 
drivers and protocol information to make 
everything run smoothly. 

Cables connect the server (via a plug in the 
back of the NIC) into a port on the back of the 
client computer. The port is a part of the clienf s 
own NIC. The client has its own operating soft 
ware, such as DOS or Windows. The client then 
has its own requester code, assigned by the 
network operating system, to access the server 
and its functions. This code lets the machin 
talk the same language that the server talks, so 
the client can identify itself to the server. 

For a peer-to-peer network, you'll need: 

■ Another NIC. This circuit board also plugs 
into the system's motherboard and supplies a 
port to which you can connect your cable. 

■ Special operating software with networking 
features, such as Microsoft Corp.'s 
Workgroups for Windows or Personal 
NetWare by Novell. The type of software indi- 
cates what kind of sharing functions you have. 

Cables directly connect the peers via ports 
in the back of each network interface card. 
Here the individual operating systems do all 
the work. They have to set all the rules al- 
lowing the two to communicate. While it's 
more complicated software than you will find 
on your average PC, it's not as complicated 
as the network operating system because the 
peers are similar systems (OS/2 and OS/2 1 
Macintosh and Macintosh). • 
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Token 



CSMA-CD 





Token-passing networks must wait until they are passed a token before they can 
transmit requests. CSMA/CD networks, on the other hand, wait their turn until 
other systems are finished transmitting, somewhat like a party telephone line. 



for LANs and WANs. In larger establish- 
ments, companies that are currently using 
Ethernet and Token Ring are going to 
migrate to ATM technology to connect their 
desktop computers. 

Why the sudden switch? Mainly for the 
higher speed and higher performance. ATM 
can run at 25, 100, and 155Mbps and is scalable 
up to a gigabit. That's quite a jump if you con- 
sider the transfer rates of the other standards. 
At that speed, ATM can transfer voice, data, 
and video services in no time. 

"ATM today is where all LAN technologies 
were in the '80s," Knapp says. "In five years, 
you probably will see most networks with 
asynchronous transfer mode as their predomi- 
nant desktop environment." 

■ What's To Come? 

Lots of changes are coming to networks, and 
asynchronous transfer mode is just one of 
them. In fact, valuable innovations are due in 
the very near future. 

Knapp predicts desktop videoconferencing 
will be one worthwhile innovation. Currently, 
network users collaborate by speaking over a 
telephone, sending E-mail messages, or trans- 
ferring data files. 

"When you look at desktop communica- 
tions, we do so much just with word. 
But that's less than 7% of getting a point 
across. You've got the intonation of the 
voice, and you've got the actual body 
language. And we've totally missed that 
with all the communications we have avail- 
able to us today," she says. 

Someday desktop videoconferencing will let 
us combine voice, video, and data to commu- 
nicate our ideas. For instance, instead of just 



telling a co-worker about a new concept, you 
could show them diagrams to better illustrate 
your ideas. 

Networking also will be a lot easier, Greene 
says. Networking should get to the stage 
where we don't need to rely on a "computer 
jock" to set things up and fix things when they 
go wrong. 

"When you walk into a room and flip a 
lightswitch, you don't stop and say to yourself, 
'Boy, I hope when I flip this, it comes on,' or 
you don't look at a checklist of things you 
need to do," Greene says. 

Networks also need to become this simple 
if they are going to become more prevalent 



on a global perspective, as Greene predicts. 
He foresees more global networks like the 
Internet. These networks, however, will be 
secure so we can do our banking from 
our computer. AT&T and Novell are 
working on a project that will build a global 
network in which companies can buy time 
like they do with a phone company. Maybe 
then people could hook up via computers, 
just as they do with the telephone, and 
communicate using the computers to send 
information and data across. 

Networks won't just include computers, 
Greene says. Just about everything that we use 
today has a computer chip in it: telephones, 
faxes, cars, photocopiers, and many home ap- 
pliances. Soon all of these devices will be con- 
nected through wireless connections or other 
means. That means one day we may be able to 
send a report directly to a photocopy machine 
from our computer to be collated and stapled, 
or maybe the lights and the coffeemaker could 
come on the minute we log in at the front en- 
trance in the morning. 

"The future of networks is absolutely going 
to include more connectivity, connecting more 
than just computers," Greene says. "It will 
connect everybody to everything so that I can 
do what I need to do anytime, anywhere." • 

by Cindy Krushrnisky 
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Hub— The location on a network where cir- 
cuits are connected. In a LAN, the hub is the 
core of a star topology. 

IPX/SPX — A primary protocol for net- 
works that automates the process of letting 
the machines talk to each other and configure 
themselves to work together. When com- 
pared to TCP/IP, this protocol creates more 
transmitting traffic. 

ISDN — Integrated Services 
Digital Network. A new international 
telecommunications standard that would 
transmit voice, video, and data via digital 
phone lines. 

Nodes— Any device connected to the 
computer network, including computers, 
servers, and peripherals. 



OSI — Open Systems Intercon- 
nect. A detailed model set up to define 
how two diverse computers can communi- 
cate. The seven layers include physical, 
data link, network, transport, session, pre- 
sentation, and application. 

Packet — The basic means of transmis- 
sion on a network. Files and messages are 
broken down into packets to be sent. 

Router — A system that stores/sends data 
between LANs and WANs. 

TCP/IP — A protocol for networks that cre- 
ates tables to store addresses for each 
system on the network so they can all com- 
municate. When compared to IPX/SPX, this 
protocol doesn't create much traffic but is 
more administrative intensive. • 
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Making Videos 
On Your Desktop PC 



Multimedia is still more a buzz- 
word in the industry than any- 
thing else with true multimedia 
capability — data, voice, image, video, and 
sound— still evolving, particularly in the 
PC desktop market. In fact, today's multi- 
media usage tends to be passive rather than 
active or creative. But that's slowly 
changing as end-user computer savvy and 
sophistication increases and vendors intro- 
duce multimedia products that are inexpen- 
sive and easy to use. 

For users eager to move beyond still-image 
capture, there's a growing number of hard- 
ware and software vendors offering products 
that let you capture moving images on your 
computer. That means your PC, with the right 
equipment, can capture motion video clips 
from a video source such as a VCR, camcorder, 
laser disc, or a prepackaged collection of video 
clips on CD-ROM. 

The technology to capture full-motion 
video at the desktop has existed for the last 
half decade or so. In its infancy, however, 
multimedia for the masses was still hype, 
and these types of solutions were expensive 
and primarily purchased by professionals. 

The times are changing, though, with 
more than 30 vendors offering full-motion 
video boards, some with price tags in the 
$200 to $300 range, according to Meg 
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Whitbread, senior research ana- 
lyst at Frost & Sullivan Inc., a 
market research company based 
in Mountain View, Calif. 

"In the last few years, the 
market for motion video has 
shaped up quite a bit and 
now caters to both low-end 
as well as high-end users, 
costs have come down, and 
products target different 
levels of user sophistication," 
she says. 
That said, don't think ex- 
ploring the frontiers of motion 
video on your PC is an inexpen- 
sive walk in the park. Purchasing a full-mo- 
tion video capture board is just the 
beginning of what might turn out to be a 
$1,500+ shopping spree that includes addi- 
tional purchases to ensure your desktop PC 
has the required capacity to handle motion 
video files. 

Motion video in today's home PC market 
is in its infancy. The ambitious computer 
enthusiast with more than spare pocket 
change, however, can certainly have a good 
time exploring this media type and forge a 
path that, in the not-too-distant future, 
many more home users are bound to 
follow. 

■ The Basics 

To do motion video on the desktop PC re- 
quires an understanding of the basic underlying 
technology of the process and the challenges of 
doing desktop video. While you might be a 
novice going into this endeavor, any user se- 
rious about desktop video won't stay a novice 
for long. Some basic understanding about 
desktop video is recommended before you even 
take out your wallet, as a little education will 
make you a more informed consumer. 

Consumer and business interest in motion 
video is on the rise as video becomes more in- 
tegral to the media mix. The reason is because 
the elements of video (i.e., color, sound, and 
movement) engage viewers differently than 



other media types, as easily exemplified in the 
couch-potato syndrome. 

The products that incorporate the tech- 
nology for transforming an analog video signal 
into digital information— the kind your 
desktop PC can accept and store in an elec- 
tronic file— are called full-motion digitizers, 
or video boards. Video boards are printed cir- 
cuit boards that are installed into an open slot 
in the PC. They provide different functionality 
than graphics cards and do not replace the 
graphics card. 

Video capture boards get an analog video 
signal into the computer while video 
output hardware and /or software converts 
the digital signal back to analog for viewing 
on a TV. 

In order to do full-motion video on the PC, a 
number of technological elements had to fall into 
place. Most importantly, the PC had to be pow- 
erful enough to handle the processing require- 
ments of video. As with graphics-intensive 
applications, video places an enormous demand 
on PCs for larger file sizes and more processing 
power. The slower a microprocessor (the "brain" 
of your computer), the more ineffectual it will be 
for video-image transfer. 

Additionally, vendors had to devise ways to 
reduce video file sizes, or data rates, to make 
them fit on a reasonably sized hard disk. If you 
do the math for video, you'll quickly see how 
one minute of video can overwhelm a hard disk. 
For example, video captured at VGA (video 
graphics array) resolution (640 x 480) multiplied 
by the number of colors in 24-bit color multi- 
plied by the number of frames per second (fps), 
ideally 30fps, equals gigabytes per second of 
uncompressed video. (VGA is the standard es- 
tablished by IBM for PC monitors; in technical 
terms, VGA is a video adapter, which is the cir- 
cuitry that controls your screen display. A VGA 
system can display up to 640 x 480 pixels, the 
little dots that form on-screen images, with a 
maximum of 16 colors. Gigabytes are equal to 
approximately one billion bytes.) 

Board manufacturers have devised methods 
for reducing the data rate with varying impact 
on the quality of the video as seen by the eye. 
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How Video Images Are Transferred To Your PC For Editing 



START 




Video of Billy's birth- 
day party is shot on 
family camcorder. 



L 



RCA (composite) jack 
RCA (composite) plug 

S-video jack 



Camcorder is plugged into Intel's 
Smart Video Recorder Pro board in- 
stalled in PC. Connection is made 
from the RCA (Composite) or S-video 
jack labeled "AV out" or 'Video out" 
on camcorder to corresponding plug 
on back of computer. 



r Using Digital Video Producer (DVP) software, 
name the video file to which your video will be 
transferred Dialog boxes will help you allocate 
enough file space for the video file. 



W Choose a size for the video window, a video 
data rate, and a compression method. Intel 
Indeo" R3.2 Video will compress your file 
while the image is captured. Intel Indeo™ RAW 
Video requires more hard drive space but 
will provide the best possible image quality. 

± - 

w Choose your video source. Select Composite 

if you're using an RCA cable, S-Video if you're 

using S-Video cable. 

i — 

" Set capture settings by selecting a frame rate 

(the number of frames captured per second) and {*_ 
your audio rate. 



Capture video using DVP capture. 



fl) 



SCAN 
CONVERTER 



Connect scan 
converter to PC through output plugs 
on VGA adapter and monitor. Connect 
to TV or VCR through input plug. (This 
connection also lets you play computer 
games on your TV.) 





Using DVP, or other video editing 
software, add audio effects, tran- 
sitions, titles, overlaid videos, 

and morphing 



If the video is to remain on the 
PC, you're done. If you want to 
output your masterpiece to video 
tape, you need to run it through 
a scan converter. This is because 
a PC's VGA monitor has a higher 
resolution than a TVA/CR, so the 
PC's display must be converted to a 
TV signal to be recorded to tape 



lip 



To record, use DVP's Print 
Screen feature to play video file. 
At the same time, start the VCR's I 
record function. 

T 



t£J When recording is complete, 
J mail video tape to grandparents. 
You may want to delete file to 
| free up valuable hard disk space. 



I 
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For example, the data rate can be reduced in 
four ways: 

• reducing the frame rate, the speed at which 
video images are displayed 

• reducing the number of colors 

• using compression techniques, the 
translation of data (video, audio, digital, or 
a combination) to a more compact form 

• reducing the size of the video image 
on-screen (the smaller the image size, the 
lower the data rate) 

In your pursuit of desktop video, you'll in- 
evitably hear about numerous standards that 
accomplish some of these technological feats, 
such as Indeo, Captain Crunch, MPEG, 
Motion JPEG, Cinepak, etc. At this point in 
time, there are many standards related to 
video and no clear winners. Eventually you 
may want to know more about them, but for 
now, you don't have to be concerned with 
standards when you shop for a low-end 
product that will have all the functionality to 
get you started (see the sidebar entitled 
"Compression Standards"). 

■ Rev Your Engines 

Desktop video first needs to be put into 
context. To understand what you can ex- 
pect of the technology, you must have an 
idea of what you wish to accomplish, how 
much you want to spend, and who is in 
your audience. 

There are success stories to be told about 
desktop video, but they come primarily from 
the corporate ranks, where there are dollars to 
be spent and projects that differ from those a 
home user might explore. Desktop video is still 
new enough, however, that when put into the 
hands of the consumer market, the possibilities 
for what can be done with it are vast and, as of 
yet, undocumented. 

For example, you might want to run home 
video on your computer so you can pull out 
clips to incorporate into a personal family 
multimedia title as a keepsake or to send to 
friends and family. Multimedia titles also can 
be created for education or creative pur- 
poses. Editing your home video will elimi- 
nate the wobblies and those floor and ceiling 
shots. If you run a home or small business, 
video will let you create multimedia presen- 
tations for clients, advertising for a local 
cable station, or video clips to be incorpo- 
rated in your applications. 

Whatever the objective, there are several 
basic requirements for getting started. Once 
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you understand the basics, ambition and cre- 
ativity can lead you into more sophisticated 
projects and technology. For now, we'll focus 
on the needs of the beginning desktop video 
user with an IBM or IBM clone. 

First, you'll need a Windows 3.1 -equipped 
multimedia desktop platform. Then you'll 
have to make sure you have the necessary 
hardware, software, and peripherals. 

Reading and window 
shopping are strongly 
recommended before 
purchasing hardware 
and software 
video products. 



■ Operating System 

To run video on a PC, you'll need to have 
Video for Windows. Video for Windows is 
Microsoft's architecture that supports video and 
compressed audio in Windows. In reality, it's 
something that you don't see and have nothing 
to do with. 

The architecture is a set of files that lets Video 
for Windows run on the PC. These files are 
freely distributed. Kevin Larkin, program man- 
ager for Video for Windows, says that Microsoft 
wanted it to be a part of Windows, but the de- 
velopment work wasn't in sync with the release 
of Windows 3.1. Video for Windows is currently 
a part of Windows 95 and Windows NT. 

End-users usually obtain Video for Windows 
through a vendor's multimedia product (usu- 
ally an application that uses .AVI files) and is 
distributed as part of the application's installa- 
tion. If you don't have the files, also called run- 
time files, you can access them via an online 
service like CompuServe or Microsoft's Product 
Support Service bulletin board system. 

Basic system configuration requirements for 
desktop video are outlined by product ven- 
dors. These products usually have required 
(minimum) system specifications and recom- 
mended system requirements. It's usually best 
to use the recommended system requirements 
because they give users more room to move 



and generally provide better performance. 
This is another reason why reading and 
window shopping are strongly recommended 
before purchasing hardware and software 
video products. 

Based on the advice of several industry ex- 
perts, consider the information in the fol- 
lowing sections to get started in desktop video. 

■ Hardware Requirements 

Motherboard. Industry experts suggest 
using a 66 megahertz (MHz) 486DX2 micro- 
processor, but a 60MHz or 90MHz Pentium is 
preferable. If you're purchasing a new system 
and know then that video is on your agenda, 
for a price differential of a few hundred dol- 
lars, go for the 90MHz Pentium processor. 
(Megahertz, which is equal to one million cy- 
cles, represents the frequency at which elec- 
trical currents cycle through your computer.) 

Cache. Cache is a buffer area where data 
goes before it's processed, or after it's 
processed but before it goes to a peripheral. 
You want as much cache as possible, ideally 
256 kilobytes (KB) or more. Where video files 
and their processing requirements tax the 
system, extra cache will help to offload the 
video processing and speed it up as well. (A 
kilobyte is equal to 1,024 bytes.) 

Memory. Desktop video users shouldn't 
use anything less than eight megabytes (MB) 
of random-access memory (RAM). While 
you might get away with 4MB of RAM for a 
one- or two-minute video clip, a five-minute 
clip requires 8MB of RAM; add three-dimen- 
sional animation and graphics, and you'll 
need 16MB. Without a 90MHz Pentium and 
32MB of RAM, you'd be fooling yourself 
trying to do a 15- to 30-minute video clip. 
More memory and a faster processor means 
smoother video. (A megabyte is equal to ap- 
proximately one million bytes. Random-ac- 
cess memory is the temporary storage area 
used to load program instructions and store 
files currently in use.) 

RAM can be expensive, generally about $50 
to $60 per megabyte. While you're shopping, 
be aware that RAM chips come in different 
speeds: 60/70 nanoseconds or 80/90 nanosec- 
onds. Buy the faster chip because the speed 
measures how fast data is processed. Check 
with your RAM source to make sure the RAM 
chips you buy will run at their rated speed on 
your system. Added RAM chips only run as 
fast as the slowest chip on the board, so find 
out what speed chips you have on your PC. 
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Storage. Compressed video files, on average, 
consume between five and 10MB per minute, 
depending on such variables as image size and 
compression technique. Are you going to be a 
small, medium, or large user? Adequate storage 
capacity is 500MB. Hard drives come in different 
speeds; you'll want a drive with a speed of 10 
milliseconds or less. Slow drives will result in 
slow data access that will be visible on the video. 

Adam A. P. Andrew, owner of Intuitive 
Imaging, a digital videography studio in Flower 
Mound, Texas, and 30-year veteran in the com- 
puter industry, recommends using compression 
software, especially if your hard drive has less 
than 500MB. Compression software, in essence, 
gives you twice the storage capacity or more. 

One of most popular products on the 
market is Stacker 4.0 from San Diego, Califs- 
based Stac Storage & Communications. The 
product retails for less than $100 and provides 
an average of 15 times the original storage ca- 
pacity of your hard drive. 

In contrast, the Santa Clara, Calif.,-based Intel 
Corp., maker of the Intel Smart Video Recorder 
Pro, recommends not using disk compression 
programs like Stacker or Microsoft's 
DoubleSpace because compressed drives are 
slower and affect video performance. 

If you can afford a large hard disk drive 
(500MB or more), avoid using compression 
software. If not, invest in compression soft- 
ware, but expect some performance degra- 
dation. 

Monitor. Bigger is indeed better. A monitor 
with a low scan rate, the rate at which on-screen 
images are drawn, is also desirable. The ability 
to do color adjustments (i.e., registration, defini- 
tion, and balance) is a nice feature as well. 

Sound Card. For moving video images, good 
quality sound is crucial. Cheap sound cards may 
be easy on your wallet but they can degrade the 
overall quality of your video. You'll want a 
sound card with digital wavetable synthesis 
and 16-bit quality stereo recording. Wavetable 
synthesis technology produces rich, realistic 
sound because it samples real instruments 
versus synthetic FM sound. A 16-bit-quality 
stereo handles more data input than 8-bit tech- 
nology, results in improved sound quality, and 
provides more bandwidth for better sound 
recording. (For more information, see "Elements 
of Audio" in the March 1995 PC Novice.) 

■ Video Capture 

Doing video on your computer means cap- 
turing video as well as viewing it. Getting 



video into a PC requires a video capture card, 
playback on the PC requires a video playback 
board. Half of all cards on the market do both 
capture and playback, according to Whitbread. 
Don't buy a video capture card thaf s been on 
the market for more than six or eight months. 
The technology is changing fast, and you want 
the latest technology. 

A few products to note are Video-It! from 
ATI Technologies Inc. in Thomhill, Ontario, and 
Intel's Smart Video Recorder Pro. Both products 
are bundled hardware/ software solutions: ATI 
bundles Action! from Macromedia, a multi- 
media presentation package, and includes its 
own Mediamerge editing software. Intel includes 
Digital Video Producer editing software from 
Asymetrix and DigiClips from TriDigital 

The ATI and Intel products capture and com- 
press video simultaneously under Windows be- 
fore the data reaches the bus (the copper tracings 
on the motherboard's surface that transmit data 
between computer components). According to 
Dan Coyle, media relations coordi- 
nator at ATI, the real-time com- 
pression process saves time 
and disk space, allowing 




longer and higher resolution video segments to 
be captured. Another technique used is two-step 
capture, which first stores the captured video 
and then compresses it. (Resolution is the sharp- 
ness of on-screen text and graphics.) 

Intel's Smart Video Recorder Pro uses Indeo 
video implemented in hardware. Full-motion 
video records to disk at the following rates: 160 
x 120 at 30fps; 240 x 180 at 24fps; and 320 x 240 
at 15fps. To understand the image size at these 
resolutions, 320 x 240 is about one-quarter of a 
screen. Lower resolution images are smaller 
yet. Few, if any, vendor products capture 
video full-screen, but you can play back video 
in full-screen. 

Steve Alten, product marketing manager for 
Smart Video Recorder Pro, says that the Intel 
board reduces the video stream five times in 
real-time. "Not only does it lower the data rate, 
but the process tends not to lose video infor- 
mation when recording it to hard disk, unlike 
other technologies," he says. 

Video Blaster RT300 from Creative Labs 
Inc., based in Milpitas, Calif., uses the same 
compression technique as ATI and Intel. The 
product comes bundled with Adobe's Premiere 
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ideo on the desktop is only 
possible when it is com- 
pressed. Codec (compression- 
decompression) algorithms 
reduce the data rate of video 
and should not be confused with disk com- 
pression techniques like Stacker. There are 
several codec algorithms for video compres- 
sion, some of which are done in software, 
some hardware. Without getting too tech- 
nical, know that some codec algorithms are 
better for capture, playback, or both. 

Some of the more popular techniques 
include: 

Motion JPEG— Joint Photographic 
Expert Group. Originally developed for still- 
image compression, JPEG was adapted to 
video in the technique called Motion JPEG. 
Motion JPEG is an accelerated version of 
JPEG and uses intra-picture coding to let 
users easily access and reconstruct each 
frame of video. 

MPEG— Motion Picture Expert Group. 
Similar to JPEG, MPEG uses sophisticated 
inter-picture and intra-picture coding, making it 



difficult for editors to access individual frames 
of video randomly. MPEG is considered a dis- 
tribution algorithm, suitable for encoding an 
application for final distribution. MPEG is typi- 
cally three times better than Motion JPEG and 
produces VCR-quality video. MPEGII yields 
broadcast-quality video. 

Indeo. Intel's codec algorithm was devel- 
oped for scalable software playback video, 
which means the software automatically 
gives you the correct number of colors for 
your system's video resolution and the frame 
rate you're proposing. In other words, if you 
have a slower system, the playback is 
slower; if you have a faster system, the play- 
back is faster. Indeo also features hardware- 
assist for real-time video capture capability, 
meaning Indeo does compression in hard- 
ware, versus software, in real-time. The hard- 
ware accelerates the ability to compress. 

Cinepak. This is SuperMac's codec al- 
gorithm for scalable software playback 
video. There is no real-time capture capa- 
bility because there are no board products 
for Cinepak. • 
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for Windows, a video editing and special effects 
tool, and Compel PE, a presentation package 
from Asymetrix, according to Aaron Feigin, 
Creative's product marketing manager. 

In addition to capturing video from a video 
source, video cards also provide input, manipula- 
tion, digital editing, and effects. Get a hands-on 
demo of the product, if possible, to check the user 
interface and ease of use. Make sure the video 
card supports the bus architecture of your PC. 

■ Video Playback 

Unless you want to watch your finished 
video in a postage stamp size, you need a 
video playback board that lets you enlarge and 
enhance the image by offloading processing 
from the microprocessor. There are several 
such boards on the market. Rather than buying 
a separate video playback board, investigate 
graphics accelerator cards that also play back 
motion video. (For more information, see "Full 
Speed Ahead With Video Accelerator Cards," 
in the April 1995 PC Novice.) 

ATI sells three such cards: Graphics 
Xpression, WinTurbo, and Graphics Pro 
Turbo. The least expensive is Graphics 
Xpression ($249), a 2MB DRAM board for 64- 
bit color with a built-in motion video acceler- 
ator. Again, match the card to the bus on your 
PC. (DRAM, or dynamic random-access 
memory, is a form of video card memory.) 

That's just the tip of the iceberg. You can 
distribute a video file on a floppy diskette, but 
if you want to view your video on TV or 
record it to tape, you'll need a VGA-to-NTSC 
(the standard for your TV format) converter; a 
low-end converter can be found for a few hun- 
dred dollars. You may be able to find VGA-to- 
NTSC capability on a card. Coyle says that 
while the company doesn't currently have this 
capability in its board products, ATI is looking 
into adding it in the near future. 

■ Software 

Computer video requires video editing soft- 
ware and sound editing software. Video 
editing software lets you manipulate, edit, 
cross-edit, cut and paste, and control motion 
(i.e., rotate, zoom, etc.). Audio editing soft- 
ware turns your PC into a PC-based recording 
studio that can record, cut and paste, adjust, 
equalize, and mix. 

Multimedia authoring software integrates 
different data types and merges files from dif- 
ferent programs. This software yields a fin- 
ished product that features interactivity, 
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meaning that the viewer can interact with the 
program. A presentation program is not inter- 
active and is meant to be viewed only for its 
informational content. Whitbread says that 
there are a wide range of multimedia au- 
thoring products, with many new vendors en- 
tering the market. Low-end packages cost less 
than $1,000. Presentation software is less ex- 
pensive, in the $100 range. 

When shopping for 

multimedia software, 

watch out 

for semantics 

in the 
marketplace. 



According to Whitbread, an effective multi- 
media authoring system includes: 

• a logical and easy-to-use interface 

• the ability to import a variety of media 
file formats 

• the ability to provide high-quality 
appearance and playback, especially for the 
kinds of transitions commonly used in 
multimedia presentations, such as dissolves, 
wipes, and zooms 

• event synchronization and interactivity 
When shopping for multimedia software, 

watch out for semantics in the marketplace. 
In some cases, the definitions of multimedia 
authoring software and presentation soft- 
ware are blurring because some presentation 
software vendors add multimedia authoring 
features. Additionally, presentation software 
vendors are gaining a foothold in the multi- 
media marketplace by bundling their soft- 
ware with video hardware. What you won't 
find in presentation packages are scripting 
languages, the ability to add button interac- 
tivity, and the ability to support sound and 
video playback through programming. 

Remember, there are distinctions between 
the product types, so shop carefully to en- 
sure that you buy what you need. Before 
looking for a package, know what you want 
to do and what your software editing 
requirements are. 



When you're ready to have more fun with 
computer video, consider investing in 3-D 
digital morphing software, which lets the 
user change the form or development of an 
image in a deliberate manner, or 3-D and ani- 
mation products. Such products can be 
found for less than $200. (An example of 
morphing can be seen in Michael Jackson's 
"Black or White" video from a couple of 
years ago.) 

■ Roll 'em 

Computer video can be fun and enter- 
taining. But don't expect to be making movies 
overnight. Not only will the shopping process 
take time, but delving into the technology and 
products and learning how it all works to- 
gether also requires dedication. 

Now take a deep breath and give yourself 
a couple of months to digest, test, and em- 
bark upon video production. Then get out 
the popcorn. • 

by Lynn Haber 



For More Information: 

Action! 

Macromedia Inc. 
(800)288-8108 

Digital Video Producer 
Compel PE 
Asymetrix Corp. 
(800)448-6543 

Premiere Version 4.0 for Windows 
Adobe Systems Inc. 
(800)8334687 

Smart Video Recorder Pro 
Intel Corp. 
(800)538-3373 

Video Blaster RT300 
Creative Labs Inc. 
(800)998-5227 

Video-It 

Graphics Xpression 

WinTurbo 

Graphics Pro Turbo 

Mediamerge 

ATI Technologies Inc. 

(905)882-2600 
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Sports In 
Cyberspace 



The trading deadline is fast approaching, 
and you've stewed over your options 
long enough. Your team has a shot at 
winning the league championship, but you need 
one more key player. You have some enticing 
young prospects available as trade bait to obtain 
a veteran who can carry your team to the title. 

You need to contact fellow owners in the 
league to determine if they're willing to part 
with a star player. Then you should obtain the 
season statistics to make certain you're getting a 
player who can contribute solid numbers. It 
wouldn't hurt to check with some media 
types— such as an ESPN analyst like Peter 
Gammons or Dick Vitale— to test the rumor mill 
and see who would be the best addition for 
your team and whom you should avoid.. . . 

You crash back to reality when your 
spouse asks you to take out the garbage for 
the third time. 

OK, so you only own a fantasy sports league 
team. But just because you don't have a break- 
the-bank payroll like George Steinbrenner or 
Jerry Jones doesn't mean you don't want to win. 
Where can you find all of the information you 
need? In the virtual expanse of cyberspace, of 
course. 

The three major online services— America 
Online (AOL), CompuServe, and Prodigy— give 




ABC Sports gives America Online users the thrill of 
victory and the agony of defeat. 
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you access to the latest sports news 
and instant scores. You can partici- 
pate in sports discussions with 
other fans in real-time (called chat 
rooms) or through bulletin board 
systems (BBSes), where you leave 
messages that others respond to at 
their convenience. You even can 
own a sports team, at a fraction of 
Steinbrenner's payroll, through on- 
line fantasy leagues. (An online ser- 
vice is a commercial information 
service that you subscribe to 
through your computer. You con- 
nect to the service through your 
modem, which is a hardware de- 
vice that allows two modem- 
equipped computers to exchange 
data over telephone lines.) 



■ Fans Online 

The online services make it simple for you 
to find sports news or join the discussions. 
Fans we talked with have a variety of reasons 
for going online to get their sports fix. 

Mike Anderson of Effingham, III., says the in- 
stant access to motor sports information is his fa- 
vorite CompuServe feature. Anderson, who has 
been a CompuServe member for about one year, 
says he now gets the majority of his 
motor racing information online. 

"I'll never forget learning of 
Ernie Irvan's accident through 
CompuServe just minutes after it 
happened," Anderson says. "The 
wealth of information from experts 
who are active or retired from the 
sport is phenomenal.. . . It's like 
going to a race and having all 
80,000 fans and participants as your 
close, personal friends." 

AOL and the Internet allow Jill 
Spetoskey of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to track her favorite sports. 

"What I make the most use of is 
the opportunity to follow sports that 




aren't necessarily covered locally by traditional 
media, (such as) my attempts to follow college 
swimming and diving," Spetoskey says. "If it 
weren't for the Internet, I'd have no news at all." 
Fans who don't live near their favorite teams use 
the services to keep in touch. Tony Rudy is a fan 
of the University of Massachusetts college bas- 
ketball team, but he lives in Arlington, Va. AOL 
and the Internet keep him connected to news 
about the Minutemen. 

"Because (my) local papers don't carry 
much in-depth information on the team, going 
online is the best way to get it," Rudy says. 
"When something appears in the Boston Herald, 
for instance, and it is interesting enough, 
people post the story and talk about it. . . If it 
wasn't for college basketball, I probably 
wouldn't go online as much as I do." 

Lenny Pacala, an AOL user and teacher 
from Milwaukee, enjoys the online sports dis- 
cussions and says they are far superior to radio 
sports talk shows— despite the occasional 
flaming (rude comments). 

"Written comments allow for better thought 
and preparation," Pacala says. "A lot of what I see 
on the bulletin boards is very clever. I recently 
saw a comment concerning a particular opinion 
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of the baseball players on the bulletin board. I rec- 
ognized it immediately as the work of a young 
person. 1 E-mailed and warned the youngster to 
take it with a grain of salt if other individuals ve- 
hemently disagreed. Comments can be harsh." 

■ Fantasy Leagues 

What is a fantasy league? It's similar to 
owning a real team, minus the headaches of 
strikes and holdouts. You select a group of 
players from the actual professional league, 
usually through a league-wide draft, and your 
team's performance is based on the actual sta- 
tistics accumulated by those players. You can 
drop and add players as well as trade with 
other teams. 

For the online service-sponsored fantasy 
leagues, the service tracks all statistics and 
standings. You'll usually pay an entry fee, 
and the winners sometimes receive free on- 
line hours. 



Fantasy leagues online don't 
always involve the online service 
directly, though. People looking 
to join individual leagues often 
can find other players through 
the BBSes. In such leagues, one 
member of the league tracks the 
statistics and standings. One dis- 
advantage to these leagues is the 
possibility that— because they 
lack the backing of the online ser- 
vice—they'll disband midseason. 

"(Such) leagues on Prodigy are 
for the most part free; therefore, if s 
very hard to find ones that last," 
says Edgar Binoya of Cerritos, Calif. 
"I can only point out three or four 
leagues that I have participated in (during the 
past three years) that have finished a season." 

NOTE: Be sure you're clear on all rules and 
costs before agreeing to play in either type of 
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The post office can't mangle your virtual copy of 
Sports Illustrated on CompuServe. 



league. Entry fees offset statistics-gathering costs; 
they do not include hourly usage charges you ac- 
quire while going online to download stats or 
work out a trade. 




Ten Can't-Miss Online Sports Pros pects 



part from the usual 
.offering of major 
sports news, facts, and fig- 
ures, what can sports fans 
find online? Here are 10 
online sports areas 
you won't want to miss. 
Some contain valuable 
information, some 
deal with a particular 
sports niche, and 
some are just plain 
fun. Start at the main 
menus for the various 
services when fol- 
lowing our directions. 

1. 1996 Olympics: On Prodigy, you can 
access the Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
newspaper (for an extra charge) to get the 
latest Olympics news and ticket information. 

Finding it: Select the Jump To command 
from the Jump menu. Type access atlanta 
and hit ENTER. 

2. BBSes/Chat Rooms: All three ser- 
vices have numerous bulletin boards and 
chat rooms devoted to giving sports opinions. 
If your feelings are easily hurt, be careful; 
passions over teams and players sometimes 
spill over into flaming. 

Finding it: These offerings are sprinkled 
throughout the services. If you access the 



main sports areas on each service, you'll find 
numerous BBSes and chat rooms. 

3. Golf: On CompuServe, you can plan a 
golfing vacation. Details on public and private 
golf courses (including some descriptions) are 
listed. 

Finding it: Click on the Find button. Type 
golf and hit ENTER. Double-click on the 
Lanier Golf Database listing. In the Travel 
Services window, double-click on the Lanier 
Golf Database listing again. 

4. Horse Racing: On AOL, you can go 
trackside for the latest information. Track details 
and Triple Crown news are among the offerings. 

Finding it: Click on the Sports button, then 
on the ABC Sports button and the Winner's 
Circle button. 

5. Motor Sports: On CompuServe, you 
can read and discuss the latest racing news 
from NASCAR to Indy cars to off-road. 

Finding it: Click on the Find button, type 
motor sports in the window and hit ENTER. 
Then double-click on the Motor Sports Forum 
entry. 

6. Opinion Polls: On Prodigy, you can 
give your opinion on various sports topics. 

Finding it: Click on the Sports-ESPNet 
button, followed by the Polls button. 

7. Outdoor Sports: On AOL, you can in- 
vestigate or set up an outdoor sports vacation, 
ranging from fishing to horseback riding to 



kayaking to hiking. 

Finding it: Click on the Sports button, 
then on the Magazines, Clubs, and Info 
button. Double-click on the Outdoor 
Adventure Online entry. 

8. Sports Illustrated Archives: On 
CompuServe, you can search through more 
than 15,000 past articles, with a $1.50 
charge for each article you read. 

Finding it: Click on the Go button. Type 
sports and hit ENTER. Click on the SI 
Magazine button, then on the SI Archives 
button. 

9. Tickets: On AOL, you can order tickets 
for sporting events in Chicago and Florida or 
for Washington Capitals home hockey 
games. 

Finding it: Select the Keyword command 
from the Go To menu. Type ticket master 
for games in Chicago or Florida; type caps 
for Capitals' games. Then follow the on- 
screen menus. 

10. Traveling: On Prodigy, use the Mobil 
Travel Guide to find sports information and 
recreational opportunities in American and 
Canadian cities. 

Finding it: Select the Jump To command 
from the Jump menu. Type mobil travel 
and hit ENTER. After selecting a city and 
state, click on the City Reference button, 
then on the Sports and Recreation button. • 
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■ Why Play? 

To many nonplayers, the fantasy game 
sounds, well, boring. How can a number- 
crunching, statistics-based game be better than 
the real sport? For many of the players we spoke 
with, though, the thrill of pulling a successful 
trade or finding the little-known rookie quickly 
rums skeptics into fanatics. For some, the fan- 
tasy league is more exciting than the real thing. 

"The first thing I did when I heard the (base- 
ball) strike was over (in April) was sit down 
and start playing with the stats," says Dan 
Mcllroy, a Prodigy user from Sun Prairie, Wis. 
"The only reason I'm happy they came back 
was so we can play." 

Mcllroy didn't think fantasy baseball sounded 
too exciting when he initially joined Prodigy five 
years ago. But after his wife paid his entry fee 
for Baseball Manager (Prodigy's online game) 
three years ago as a birthday present, he quickly 
became hooked. He's now in a league with a 
core of six players from year to year. The league 
members have never met in person, Mcllroy 
says, but they hope to meet at an All-Star Game 
sometime. 

Bob Kessler of Vienna, Va., says he typi- 
cally spends one to two hours a day playing 
Baseball Manager. The game gives daily 



Netuiorhs 



results and requires daily access 
for lineup changes, which Kessler 
says makes it one of the most re- 
alistic fantasy games. 

"It's a pastime for most people," 
Kessler says. "It really gets your 
mind working. You have to try to 
out-fox the other nine guys in your 
league." 

Last season, he served as a vol- 
unteer support person, answering 
general user questions about the 
game. At times last season, he 
managed up to 12 teams, taking 
over some teams whose owners 
had quit. That isn't even the unof- 
ficial record; Kessler says one 
person ran 15 to 20 teams last season. 

Mcllroy says one team is plenty for him. 

"As much as I'd love to have two teams, I 
wouldn't have enough time to keep track of 
everything," says Mcllroy, who runs his own 
business. "I bite into an hour worth of my 
workday as it is trying to play with this stuff. I 
don't think I can afford to give up two hours." 

George Walden of Shawnee, Kan., finds fan- 
tasy leagues a nice diversion from day-to-day 
activities. 
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Da-da-da. Da-da-da. ESPN junkies will find a 
home away from their TVs on Prodigy. 



"For 30 minutes to an hour a night, I can sit 
in front of my computer, and forget about 
what's going on out in the real world," says 
Walden, who has been on Prodigy for about 
two years. "I can get wrapped up in this and 
play it out as if it were a job, like a second life 
or something. That side is pretty cool." • 

by Kyle Schurman 



Onlini 



All three online services have similar 
basic sports offerings. You can read 
news stories, view standings, or download 
statistics. We'll tell you how to access the 
main features. 

■ America Online 

From the main menu, click on the Sports 
button. You can select a specific sport from 
the list. Clicking on the ABC Sports icon 
gives you access to the network's sports in- 
formation as well as video and sound clips. 
The Grandstand is the main sports area, con- 
taining BBSes and chat rooms for all of the 
major sports. AOL sponsors 1 1 fantasy/simu- 
lation leagues through the Grandstand. 

Best feature: Fantasy league variety (in- 
cluding a pro wrestling simulation) 

Worst: Finding individual team news is difficult 

Cost: $9.95 per month for five hours of con- 
nect time; additional hours are $2.95 
Phone: (800) 827-6364; (703) 448-8700 



■ Prodigy 

At the main menu, click on the Sports- 
ESPNet button. Users can access listings and 
information from ESPN, the all-sports cable 
television network, through ESPN Inside Info. 
You also can E-mail the network's analysts 
and SportsCenter hosts. BBSes and chat 
rooms are here, too. Finding specific informa- 
tion on individual teams is easy. Click on the 
Jump menu, select the A-Z Index command, 
and type the team name. To access fantasy 
league information, click on the Fantasy 
Games button at the main ESPNet screen. 

Best feature: Easy access to detailed indi- 
vidual team reports 

Worst: Only one service-sponsored fantasy 
league 

Cost: $9.95 per month for five hours of basic 
connect time (some features carry additional 
charges); $2.95 for additional hours 

Phone: (800) 776-3449; (914) 448-8000 



■ CompuServe 

Click on the Go button and type sports 
to enter the Sports Illustrated magazine area, 
which is CompuServe's main sports area. 
You can preview Sports Illustrated under the 
SI Magazine button a day or two before it hits 
the newsstand. The SI Forum hosts BBSes 
and chat rooms. Fantasy leagues are under 
the Fantasy Sports button. Click on the Go 
button and type fans to enter 
CompuServe's Sports Forum area, which 
contains more chat rooms and BBSes. 

Best feature: Largest offering of general 
sports news 

Worst: Extra hourly charges for many sports 
areas 

Cost: $9.95 per month for unlimited basic 
services; $4.80 per hour for extended ser- 
vices 
Phone: (800) 848-8990; (614) 529-1340 
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Securing A Little Hard Disk Insurance 
Deleting Program Groups In Windows 
Taming The DOS Demon With Menus And Shells 
Customizing The Spreadsheet 
With Add-In Software 
The Final Report On Microsoft Access, Part IV 

JANUARY 1994 

Choosing The Right Word Processing Program 
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Using True Type Fonts In Windows 
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Dealing With DOS Error Messages 
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Remote Control Software: 
How Does It Work? 




You sit down at 
home to make 
some finishing 
touches on tomor- 
row's presenta 
tion. As you 
turn on your 
home PC and insert the 
floppy disk containing the presenta- 
tion, you realize that you've forgotten an essen- 
tial file at work. If s too late to go back to the 
office, but you need to finish that presentation. 
What do you do? 

The advent of remote control software has 
eliminated some of this anxiety for people who 
shuttle work between home and office PCs. 
Instead of having to remember to bring files 
home, users of remote control software can ac- 
cess their office PCs from home. 

Remote control software lets one computer, 
called the guest or remote PC, control another 
computer, called the host PC. The remote PC 
can use the host PC's files, applications, and 
peripherals via a modem as if you were sitting 
in front of the host PC. For example, any key- 
strokes or mouse movements made on the re- 
mote system would change the look of the host 
PC's screen, as if they were made on the host 
machine. In short, anything you can do while 
sitting at the host machine can be done from 
the remote computer via remote control soft- 
ware and a modem. 

■ How Does It Work? 

To access your work PC from home, you 
need two things: remote control software 
and a modem. 



Remote control 
software must be 
installed on both the host 
and remote machines. It comes 
in DOS and Windows versions, 
causing some confusion for first-time users. 
Just because you buy remote control 
software for Windows doesn't mean you 
won't be able to access DOS. Both versions 
let you work in DOS or Windows; you 
would only choose one over the other 
depending on whether you like the DOS 

Instead of having 

to remember 

to bring files home, 

users of remote 

control software 

can access their office 

PCs from home. 



or Windows envir- 
onment. (NOTE: 
Remote control 
software should 
not be confused 
with remote access soft- 
ware, which is a far more tech- 
nical undertaking than many novices 
would care to work with.) 
Modems, which provide a link between 
computers via telephone lines, must be in- 
stalled on both the host and remote PCs. To 
use remote control software, all you do is 
leave the host system in the "waiting for a 
call" mode when you leave the office. A PC 
will stay in this mode until it's manually deac- 
tivated. When you're ready to access your of- 
fice PC, turn on your home computer, enter 
the host system's telephone number, and your 
modem will do the rest. Once the connection 
is made, you're free to download files to the 
remote PC, use an application on the host ma- 
chine, or print a document at work— all from 
the comfort of your home. 

■ Should You Buy? 

The advantages of remote control software 
are endless. It gives people who work on com- 
puters the luxury of going home at 5 p.m. to 
spend the evening with their kids and then fin- 
ishing up last-minute work after the kids go to 
bed. It eliminates the hassle of running back to 
the office when you've copied every file— ex- 
cept the most important one— onto a floppy 
disk to bring home. It lets mobile PC users ac- 
cess their office PC to check their E-mail, no 
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matter what country they're in. Remote control 
software also helps users by letting technical 
support people access systems to troubleshoot 
hardware and software problems. 

Instant file transfer has become one of the 
most used features of remote control software, 
letting users transfer data between office and 
home PCs in a matter of minutes. 
The transfer process is completed by 
either dragging and dropping the file 
into the appropriate directory or an- 
swering some basic questions. 

All of these programs have a chat 
area that lets users of remote PCs talk 
with people at host machines. A final 
advantage of remote control software 
is its ease of use. Once the software is 
installed, using the program is easy. 
The point-and-click interface makes 
it simple for even the most inexperi- 
enced computer users. 

But the list of negatives of remote 
control software is as long as the list 
of plusses. First, from our experi- 
ence, the installation of these pro- 
grams isn't always as easy as the 
advertisements claim. Many times, 
these programs change the video, or 
display, drivers on your computer, making 
the products incompatible with other applica- 
tions on your PC. For example, one program 
we tested was incompatible with Sound 
Blaster, a popular expansion card that gives 
sound to CD-ROM (compact disc, read-only 
memory) programs. To get the remote control 
software to work, we had to remove the 
sound card. This is a hassle for people who 
want to use remote control software and their 
CD-ROM drive. 

Another installation problem is the soft- 
ware's inability to locate the modem or the 
communication (COM) port on your system. 
Many times, the COM port is being used by 
another device, and the settings must be 
changed before the remote control software 
will work. 

Another disadvantage is that many of these 
programs must install TSRs (terminate-and- 
stay-resident programs) on the host machine 
to support the software. (A TSR is a program 
running under MS-DOS that's designed to re- 
main in memory even when it's not running so 
that it can be popped up in any program.) 
When TSRs are loaded into a machine, they 
take up memory and sometimes limit the pro- 
grams that can be run. However, many remote 
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control software manufacturers have noted the 
TSR-related problems and have removed them 
from the latest versions in an effort to make re- 
mote control installation and startup easier. 

Security is another problem because anyone 
can access your files if they know the number 
of the host PC. To combat this, most programs 




From this screen, pcANYVfHERB users can place the 
host machine in the "warring for a call" mode when 
they leave the office. 



have password protection, which requires the 
user to enter a special password before ac- 
cessing the host machine. The programs also 
have a call-back feature, in which the host calls 
a remote PC after receiving a call and identifies 
the caller. This prevents unauthorized users 
from accessing host machines because the host 
PCs only know to call the telephone number of 
authorized users. 

Remote control software also wastes elec- 
tricity because users leave the host machine 
running when they leave the office. To over- 
come this, a remote power on /off device was 
invented. This device plugs into both the tele- 
phone line and modem. The host PC is then 
plugged into the power bar, which in rum is 
plugged into an electrical outlet. Then, the host 
machine is left off until a remote system calls. 
The remote power on /off device rums on the 
host PC's power when the call comes in and 
shuts it off when the call is finished. 

The biggest disadvantage of remote control 
software is slowness. Once you're connected to 
a host machine, a single click of the remote 
PC's mouse requires the entire screen to re- 
draw itself. This is incredibly frustrating when 
you're trying to double-click on an icon to 
open it. And forget using some of the host PC's 



applications because the transfer rate is too 
slow. For example, using a host PC's word 
processing program wouldn't be feasible un- 
less you don't mind not seeing what you're 
typing. The cursor is always several words be- 
hind what you've typed, and you must period- 
ically stop to wait for the computer to catch up 
with the keystrokes. 

Even though these products have 
drawbacks, as most products do, 
they're also incredibly helpful once 
they're up and running. To help 
those of you who decide to purchase 
remote control software, we've re- 
viewed three of the more popular 
programs on the market today to let 
you know which ones to look for. 

■ pcANYWHERE 

Symantec's Norton pcANYWHERE 
for Windows 2.0 is one of the fastest, 
most popular remote control soft- 
ware titles available. In the 2.0 ver- 
sion, Symantec has changed some of 
pcANYWHERE's features to make it 
easier to use. For example, installa- 
tion has been simplified by the Smart 
Setup, which automatically detects 
your PC's configuration, eliminating many 
setup problems. Symantec has eliminated the 
use of TSRs and no longer replaces the video, 
mouse, or keyboard drivers. 

The DOS and Windows versions of 
pcANYWHERE must be purchased sepa- 
rately; both versions, however, let buyers use 
a network or modem connection. It supports 
Windows 95 and takes advantage of some of 
its features, such as the use of the right mouse 
button. Users can click the right mouse button 
anywhere in the program and a cue card will 
appear with an explanation to give users in- 
stant help, says Joe Licari, senior product 
manager for the pcANYWHERE product 
family. 

The Norton Assistant feature walks you 
through a task step by step to avoid confu- 
sion. The file transfer in this program is easy 
as long as you read the manual. Other fea- 
tures include file synchronization, which au- 
tomatically transfers the latest versions of 
files, and file cloning, which makes the 
drives on both PCs identical. This software 
contains the standard security features along 
with a feature that restricts certain callers 
from accessing certain files or from up- 
loading/downloading entirely. 
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One final highlight of pcANYWHERE is its 
technical support. These people were very 
helpful when we had installation problems, 
spending hours on the phone trying to figure 
out why the product wouldn't work. 

Norton pcANYWHERE for Windows 2.0 

Symantec Corp. 

$129 (estimated street price) 

(800)441-7234 

(503)334-6054 

■ ReachOut 

ReachOul Remote Control 5.0 from Stac 
Electronics prides itself on its speedy file 
transfers and easy installation, as well it 
should. Stac has developed a technology 
called SmartSend, in which only the changes, 
and not the entire file or directory, are sent 
over modem lines. Stac also has devised a way 
to compress files, which speeds up file trans- 
fers and means users don't have to send so 
much information over telephone lines, says 
John Bromhead, vice president of marketing 
for Stac. All you do is drag and drop the file to 
be transferred, and the software does the rest. 

RapidSync is another high point 
of ReachOut. With this feature, users 
can make their home PC's files and 
directories look identical to their of- 
fice PC by clicking on Synchronize in 
the Directory menu. 

Stac also has combined the net- 
work and modem versions in one 
package. Therefore, if users ever 
want to upgrade from a modem to 
an ISDN line, they can continue to 
use ReachOut without having to 
buy another product, Bromhead 
says. (ISDN [Integrated Service 
Digital Network] is a type of 
digital phone line that gives users 
a faster connection between PCs 
than a modem can provide.) 
ReachOut 5.0 also provides users with DOS, 
Windows, and Windows 95 capabilities in 
the same product in an effort to keep home 
and office PCs as similar as possible. 

ReachOut is now totally Windows-based in 
order to eliminate the DOS TSRs that were re- 
quired in earlier versions. As for security, 
ReachOut offers its users an intruder guard, 
which contains passwords and call-back. 

A final highlight of ReachOut is its Setup 
Pilot, which helps new users install the 
program quickly. This function works out 



which COM port your machine is connected 
to and how fast your modem can run. A 
new user only has to tell ReachOut the 
name of their modem and the password they 
want to use. 

ReachOut Remote Control 5.0 

Stac Electronics 

$100 (estimated street price) 

(800)522-STAC 

(619)794-4300 

■ CoSession 

Even though Triton Technologies has re- 
leased a second version of CoSession for 
Windows, it still lags behind its competitors in 
speed. It's almost impossible to double-click 
to open an application because it takes so long 
for the action of the mouse to transfer over 
telephone lines. The program is also really 
slow in rebuilding the screen every time you 
click the mouse. 

The chat area was difficult to use, too, be- 
cause the screen kept blinking when a person 
tried to type. For example, when someone 
would type on the host PC, the person on the 




system's drivers; it does, however, make 
minor changes to the System.ini file. When it 
does this, it tells you where the original file is 
saved so it can be restored if you ever decide 
to uninstall CoSession. 

This product contains the modem and net- 
work versions in one package, which is an 
advantage over earlier versions. It doesn't 
have Windows 95 compatibility, though 
Peter Byer, vice president of marketing and 
sales, says that the third version of 
CoSession (to be released in September) will 
include this feature. 

A final high point of CoSession is the 
level of security it provides. Not only does 
the product have call-back, but users also 
have the ability to restrict what drives and 
directories remote users can access. 
CoSession users are able to blank the host 
machine's screen or lock its keyboard if 
they're doing something from the remote PC 
that they don't want the host computer's 
user to see. 



CoSession for Windows 2.0 

Triton Technologies Inc. 

-j-. $70 (estimated street price) 

(800)322-9440 

(908)855-9440 



In CoSetthn's chat area, users at the remote PC can 
talk with others stationed at the host computer. 



remote computer couldn't see what was being 
typed because of blinking lines that ran 
through the screen. 

Its lack of speed aside, CoSession does have 
some highlights. It has made its installation 
process as easy to use as possible, with the 
product automatically detecting competitors' 
remote control programs and telling you how 
to fix what they have changed. The product 
also locates the COM port to which the 
modem is attached and sets the baud rate for 
you. CoSession doesn't change any of the 



Two final notes about remote con- 

Btrol software. First, you should look 
for products that have an uninstall 
feature, which the above three do. 
With this feature, you don't have to 
access the System.ini file to delete 
any changes made by the program if 
you decide to remove the remote 
control software. Simply double- 
click on the Uninstall icon and 
you're finished. 

Second, plan to spend time on the 
telephone with technical support to 
get the software installed. These 
aren't the types of programs that you install 
and run in 10 minutes. There are too many 
variables at work for that. We installed four of 
these products, and each required us to spend 
a minimum of 30 minutes on the telephone 
trying to get the COM ports, baud rates, and 
modem types correct. So don't get frustrated if 
the software doesn't work right away. If it 
does, feel fortunate; you're one of the lucky 
ones. • 

by Juliet Oseka 
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Virtual Whoopee Cushions 



Just as computers have 
made everyone else's job 
easier, they've opened new 
doors for practical jokers. With 
hundreds of small, easily altered 
details that lend themselves to tam- 
pering, PCs might be viewed as the 
hand buzzer of the modern of- 
fice. While the self-appointed 
corporate funnyman of yore 
would slip a buzzer into a 
handshake, today's jester may 
change a word processor's de- 
fault type color to white on a 
white background and chuckle as 
the user scrambles to find why the 
keyboard won't work. 

Depending on one's perspective, such of- 
fice antics may be viewed as riotous enter- 
tainment, harmless fun, or sophomoric 
idiocy. The same prank even may fit all three 
categories when it occurs at different times 
and places. Following the "Practical jokes 
don't hurt people, people do," philosophy, 
we present our roundup of computer pranks 
that found their way to the PC Novice offices. 
Some of the tricks are easily-remedied, while 
others toe the line between full-blown sabo- 
tage and light-hearted fun. 

Before we divulge the details, a bit of pre- 
prank training is in order. We asked an expert 
on the lighter side of life for guidelines on 
when practical jokes can be entertaining and 
when they may cause a workplace civil war. 
C.W. Metcalf, chairman of the board of C.W. 
Metcalf and Co., consults companies, including 
many Fortune 500 corporations, on how to help 
employees use humor to cope with workplace 
stress and change. 

Metcalf says if s important to differentiate 
between humor and comedy. Comedy, he 
says, is about jokes and gags, while humor is 
a way of looking at life that involves taking 
yourself lightly and your problems seriously. 
Virtually anyone can learn to use humor ef- 
fectively, but, Metcalf says, good comedy 
takes a rare talent. 




PCs Offer Fertile Playground For Pranksters 



"Less than 2% of the population can re- 
member and tell jokes well," he says. "If 
comedy was so easy, we wouldn't be paying 
millions of dollars to people like Roseanne and 
Sinbad to make us laugh." 

The comedy /humor distinction is an impor- 
tant one, Metcalf says, because comedy is 
riskier than humor, which is usually confined 
to a view of oneself. Poorly executed comedy 
can lead to sexual harassment suits or the ap- 
pearance of nonadult, unintelligent behavior. 
The three classic guides for comedy (rapport, 
timing, and place) help define appropriate ac- 
tion. You can get away with more if you know 
someone well. Metcalf describes one joke 
where workers sounded a boat horn in a new 
employee's cubicle to signal lunch. The victim, 
who had been unemployed for nine months 
and felt great pressure to keep the new job, 
had a stroke. Timing and place work together. 
A prank may go over well at lunch or in the 
carpool but not in the boardroom. 

Metcalf says practical jokers must always be 
ready to apologize if a victim takes the joke the 
wrong way. The prank is constructive in an of- 
fice setting only if it is a way of friendly 
bonding and not a tool for division. Finally, he 
says, jokers should remind themselves that 
they usually find their own jokes funnier than 
everyone else does. 



"If you're really good, you'd be getting 
paid," Metcalf says. "So you're probably not 
that good, and you're definitely not as good as 
you think you are." 

Remember that pranks, even small ones 
such as removing the ball from a mouse, may 
draw a smile from the victim the first time, but 
they become exponentially irritating each suc- 
cessive time. An occasional, well-planned prac- 
tical joke may liven up the office, but constant 
pranksters are monotonous and likely to be 
shunned both socially and professionally. 

■ Hardware Pranks 

The following hardware tricks are largely 
benign. They're easy to set up and easy to re- 
pair. While they may lack the creativity of 
many software pranks, they're still likely to 
baffle many users, especially beginners. 

Cables. Unplug the cables that connect the 
mouse, printer, keyboard, and monitor to other 
system parts or to the power outlet, but leave 
the cable plug gently resting in its connector, 
apparently still connected. The device won't 
work, but a quick glance to make sure every- 
thing is plugged in won't reveal the problem. 
A partially connected monitor cord can pro- 
duce an image that's tinted the wrong color 
and send the user looking through the soft- 
ware to discover the problem. 
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Some cords may not work unless the thumb 
screws around the plug are tightened. Loosen 
the screws to complicate things further. 

Monitor dials. As every kid who's fiddled 
with a TV set knows, carefully adjusted con- 
trast and brightness dials can produce a blank 
screen. It's surprising, then, how many adults 
jump to the conclusion that either the com- 
puter or monitor has failed and run for tech- 
nical support when someone turns down the 
dials. This is especially entertaining when used 
as a colleague takes a break away from his 
desk after spending the last two hours creating 
a report. Note that the power light on the front 
of most monitors is often a giveaway that the 
monitor is really working. 

Keyboards. Some keyboards, such as 
those from Gateway 2000, can be remapped, 
meaning the user can reassign key functions 
in an arrangement different from the manu- 
facturer's. These keyboards can be re- 
arranged so that the A key types S, for 
example, or the SHIFT key performs the TAB 
function. 

A more primitive keyboard tampering 
method involves physically prying the plastic 
caps off keys and sticking them back in the 
wrong places. This is especially bewildering 
for victims when used with vertical function 
keys; the person is unlikely to remember if the 
function keys originally alternated from side to 
side or ran Fl through F5 on one side and 
restarted with F6 in the next column. Once 
you've switched the key caps, the victim will 
probably spend a while deciding just where 
that F5 key belongs. 

Mouse. In addition to toying with the 
mouse cable at the back of the PC, you can 
plague someone's existence by entering 
Windows and changing the mouse settings. 
Enter the Main group, then Control Panel, then 
Mouse. You can swap the mouse burtons so 
that most click operations, which normally use 
the left button, now require the right button. 
This means Windows must be opened and 
closed and icons moved, for example, with the 
right button. Unless the victim knows the but- 
tons have been swapped, it may seem the en- 
tire mouse has failed since the left-button 
clicks have no effect. You also may change the 
double-dick speed in the Mouse group. Slide 
the bar toward the fast end and only someone 
with fingers like The Flash can execute a 
double-click. Again, it will seem that the 
mouse is faulty since the victim can't double- 
click. You also can change tracking speed, 



Until users find the 



problem, swapped 



mouse buttons 
may demand 
dexterity. 



which when set to slow is annoying but not as 
troubling as the previous tricks. 

Beginning pranksters like to remove the 
mouse ball, but a better trick is to place a small 
piece of clear tape over the rollers inside the 
mouse and replace the ball. The cursor won't 
move since the ball can't make contact with the 
rollers and indicate where the cursor should 
move. 

Printers. Simple and annoying, a tried-and- 
true dot matrix printer gag is to adjust the 
point at which the printer begins writing on 
the paper so that text is printed over page 
breaks and gaps appear in the middle of pages. 
This trick may be as simple as twisting the 
paper up or down an inch or two after 
someone has adjusted the paper as they want 
it. Some printers let you adjust the length of 
the form to fit different sheets of paper. When 
the form length is properly adjusted, pressing 
the form feed button will move the top of a 
sheet into printing position. If the form length 
doesn't match the paper in the printer, text will 
appear in all the wrong places. 

You also can swap an old ribbon cartridge 
for a new one inside the dot matrix printer or 
trade an old toner cartridge for a new one in a 
laser printer. Both are guaranteed to annoy the 
person who just replaced the cartridge. 

Diskettes. Magnets and diskettes are a bad 
mix that can be paired for sabotage or enter- 
tainment. Magnets can hopelessly garble a 
diskette's magnetically stored information. If 
you enjoy seeing panic in the eyes of co- 
workers, stick a diskette to their desk with a 
magnet and add a note saying something like 




"Here's the file you requested." Whether you 
use the real diskette or a decoy determines 
how much actual damage you want to cause. 

Expansion Cards. A small adjustment to ex- 
pansion cards inside the computer's case can 
cause headaches for someone without damaging 
the system. Remove the case cover, and you'll 
see that the expansion cards, including modems 
and sound boards, are physically connected to 
the system by snapping into slots. If you slide 
one side of the card out of the expansion slot, the 
system won't recognize the board, and the 
modem or sound board won't work. The victim 
may search through software settings and call 
tech support before anyone thinks to make sure 
the cards are properly connected. 

■ DOS Tricks 

Prompt DOS error messages will chill the 
blood of most computer users, so there's much 
fun to be had in planting bogus messages at 
the DOS prompt. The prompt can be easily 
customized by changing lines in the 
Autoexec.bat file, which runs each time the 
computer starts up. To access the file, type edit 
autoexec.bat at the C> prompt. Change the 
prompt message by changing the information 
behind the PROMPT command in the file. 
Delete whatever comes after the command, 
leave a space, and type your text message. No 
matter what message you enter, the prompt 
works as it did before your changes so that 
typing win or dir, for example, still takes you 
to Windows or lists a directory. For a more 
convincing joke, type ds in a line above the 
PROMPT line to clear the DOS screen and 
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display the "error message" alone. Some fa- 
vorite messages include: 

• Please Enter Your Password: No pass- 
word is really needed, but the victim may 
wonder why their system suddenly demands a 
secret word for access. 

• Unrecoverable Data Error! Reformatting 
Hard Drive . . . 

• Floppy Drive Error Harden Disk and 
Re-Insert 

• System Error System Not Plugged In 

• Read Error Data Drive: Data Scrambled 

• Boot Failure!! Reset System ... A gullible 
victim may reset the PC, only to find the same 
message and try again. 

Ansi.sys. The intricacies of this device 
driver are challenging for beginners, but if you 
leam how to control Ansi.sys, you'll have ac- 
cess to a variety of controls over the DOS envi- 
ronment. You can move the default cursor 
position, alter the prompt, change the country 
setting for the keyboard, and change system 
colors. (For more about Ansi.sys, see your DOS 
manual.) 

■ Windows 

Startup. Each program with an icon 
placed in the Startup group will automati- 
cally open when Windows is started. Drag 
all of the program icons into Startup and the 
victim may have to wait several minutes 
while Windows opens a stack of application 
windows. 

Icons. Select an icon by clicking on it once, 
then choose Properties from Program 
Manager's File menu. The dialog box lets you 
throw several monkey wrenches into an icon's 
operation. Delete the current description and 
change it to the name of another program, 
swapping Cardfile for Calendar, for example, 
or typing a word that gives no indication of the 
program's nature. Then swap the command 
line for that of another program, typing card- 
file.exe in place of calendar.exe. Note that 
when you change the command line, the icon 
may change to fit the new command line. You 
can use the Change Icon button and Browse to 
assign the command line the icon for another 
program. When these tricks are combined, you 
can create a Calendar icon that is labeled 
Calendar but opens Cardfile when double- 
clicked. If several icons are so altered, the 
desktop becomes a hopeless maze for victims. 
Some jokers have used this setup for tricks 
such as linking game icons to an executable file 
that logs the victim off the office network. 
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Desktop Mirage. This Windows joke was 
inspired by the venerable cartoon trick of 
painting a tunnel on a cliff wall to draw the 
bad guy into a jarring misjudgment. Use the 
PRINT SCREEN key to take a picture of the 
Windows desktop, complete with icons and 
windows, which you then can use as Windows 
wallpaper. 

First, set up the desktop with an open 
Program Manager and several minimized icons. 
Drag the icons up a bit from the bottom of the 
screen so that the whole icon will be captured. 
Press PRINT SCREEN to capture the image, 
then enter Paintbrush. From the View menu, 
choose Zoom Out, then choose Paste from the 
Edit menu, and choose Paste a second time. 
Select Zoom In to view your image. Now 
choose Save As under the File menu, and save 
the image in the .BMP format so that it can be 
used as Windows wallpaper. Enter the Main 
group, then Control Panel, then Desktop. In the 
Wallpaper box, use the pull-down menu to lo- 
cate your image's file name. Click OK, and the 
false desktop will appear behind the real one. 
When the "real" icons are minimized, you may 




even fool yourself in trying to decide which im- 
ages are active and which are just pictures. 

■ General 

Our parting shots may prove handy for 
jokers in all environments. 

Spreadsheets. By changing the formula in 
a cell critical to major calculations, you can 
skew the results of an entire spreadsheet. 
This trick requires caution. If your tam- 
pering changes a figure that's not immedi- 
ately apparent, the victim can unwittingly 



base reports and decisions on erroneous 
data. Make sure the changed formula pro- 
duces an obvious error. 

E-mail. Most E-mail systems automatically 
mark messages with the return address of the 
machine on which they were composed. Sneak 
onto a colleague's machine while they're away 
from the desk, and send E-mail messages that 
will carry their name. Again, use discretion 
since a message you may find funny could be 
taken differently by the recipient and cause 
trouble for the alleged composer. 

Passwords. Most password systems display 
the word on-screen only as a series of asterisks. 
Change one letter of the password, and the 
user won't be able to get on with the old pass- 
word or tell by the asterisks that it has 
changed. This works well with CompuServe, 
for example, since the software automatically 
reads the password from information the user 
typed during the initial setup. If you change 
the password in the setup dialog box, the 
victim can't log on to the service. 

You also can change a Windows screen 
saver password. If the password dialog box 
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is on-screen, preventing access to the 
system, reboot the computer and restart 
Windows to get by the password. Enter the 
Desktop setup box and enter a new pass- 
word. When victims return and find the 
screen saver running, they won't know the 
new password and will be unable to get by 
the screen saver, making them the latest 
victim of the '90s version of the seltzer- 
spraying flower. • 

by Trevor Meers 
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ou're at work, and your 
boss is nagging you for a 
formatted schedule for 
his upcoming, veek- 
long business rnp. !t you 
still had you/ ^msty old 
word processo. you 
could whip off an a'', ac- 
tive document in no time. But the ccmp.iv 
just gave you a new computer with a new 
word processor called Ami Pro 3.0, and you 
haven't had time to read the manual to . *ure 
out document formatting. What do you do? 

Take a deep breath and choose the Nv 
command from the File menu. 

When you do this, a New dialog box will 
appear on-screen. In this box, you need to ^ 
lect a style sheet, or a template (a blueprint), 
that will determine how your document will 
appear. The style sheet includes a page layout 
that determines the way the pages initially will 
appear and how the text will be formatted. 
There are several options in this dialog 
box. 
The main part of the dialog box is tin. 
I of style sheets that you can select. The 
names of the style sheets are located in 
the box labeled Style Sheet for New 
iment. This list includes labels, let- 
ters, memos, envelopes, faxes, newslet- 
ers, articles, calendars, etc. After 
sing a document format, there are 
id option boxes located beneath the 
v\e sheet box. 



Creating Documents 

betically by file name or by description. It's 
easier to choose style sheets if they're listed by 
description, so make sure this box has an X in 
it. 

Run macro. Certain documents require 
certain information. For example, the typical 
memo includes default information (infor- 
mation that appears in every document of 
this type) like the sender's name, title, com- 
pany, address, and phone and fax numbers. 
It also includes information that changes 
from memo to memo, like the recipient's 
name, title, company, and address. If the 
Run Macro option box has an X in it, Ami 
Pro will prompt you for this information 
and place it in the document. If the box 
doesn't have an X in it, you must move your 
insertion point to the desired location and 
type the information. 

Preview. You'll also want to see what some 

tyle sheets look like. The easiest and quickest 

way to do this is to preview it. To view a style 



Style Options 

With contents. When you select a style 
sheet, you can choose whether you want 
only the formatting information in the 
style sheet or whether you want the for- 
matting information along with the con- 
tents (sample pictures and text found in 
the style sheet). When an X appears in 
this box, you've selected to open the style 
sheet with its contents. 

List by description. The list of style 
sheets is displayed in two ways: alpha- 




. -«i new Ami Pro i 
has a style sheet associated 
with it. The style sheet acts 
as a template for the docum en t. 






Envelope - Used for automatic envelope printing 
Article - paragraph styles for professional publications 
Basic -Body Text & Body Sir 



Calendar • monthly, automated 
Calendar - monthly, from Lotus Organizer 
Calendar • weekly by hour, with to do 1st 
Defaufc • most frequent^ used paragraph style* 



|x tfith contents 
[x Run macro 
r Close current file 
File name: _calday.sty 



fx List by description 
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The New dialog box lets you select a style sheet, 
or template, for your document. Click the Preview 
box to view the template before opening it on- 
screen. 



sheet, click the box in front of Preview to place 
an X in it. The screen then will split; the style 
sheet will appear on the right side, and the di- 
alog box will be on the left. You can select and 
preview other style sheets without leaving the 
Preview screen. 

Once the options are set as you'd like 
them, or once you find a style sheet you like, 
click OK to create the document. Ami Pro 
will create an untitled document matching 
the format of the selected style sheet. If you 
selected With Contents, the style sheet con- 
tents will appear in the document. If you se- 
lected Run Macros, Ami Pro will ask you to 
enter certain information. Now you can enter 
your text. 

After creating a document (and periodi- 
cally while you're working on it), you'll 
want to save your text. To save a newly cre- 
ated, untitled file, choose Save from the File 
menu. A Save As dialog box will appear. In 
this box, enter a name for your file on the 
File Name line and select the drive and 
directory for the file in the Directories 
and Drives boxes. Ami Pro automati- 
cally adds the file extension .SAM to 
your document's name. 

You can save changes to an already- 
saved document by saving it under the 
same name or saving it under a new 
name. To save changes to a document 
that's already named, choose Save from 
the File menu or click the Save Smartlcon 
(the second icon from the left with an 
arrow pointing inside a file folder). To 
save a document under a new name, 
choose the Save As command, and type a 
new name on the File Name line. 

When you're finished with a document, 
your last step will be to choose Close from 
the File menu. If you're finished with the 
program, choose Exit from the File menu. 
Ami Pro will close all documents before it 
returns you to the Windows Program 
Manager. • 



by Lori Beckmann Johnson 
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ne of the most mundane 
tasks we have to do is 
balance our checkbooks 
and reconcile our bud- 
gets. While you might 
be one of the lucky few 
who don't have to 
watch their money 
closely, the rest of us need to monitor our ex- 
penses and compare our budgets to our ac- 
tual expenses. 

You can simplify this task with a three- 
column budget sheet in Quattro Pro 3.0. The first 
column can detail the type of expenses you incur 
each month. The second and third columns will 
have dollar figures that correspond to the ex- 
penses detailed in the first columns. 

■ Creating Your Budget 

To begin, select New from the File menu to 
make a new, empty worksheet. Column width 
can be adjusted by placing your pointer on the 
right-hand vertical line of a cell, pressing the 
left mouse button, and moving the line left or 
right; releasing the mouse button sets the 
column width. 

Now you need to define the range for your 
first column. In our spreadsheet, we high- 
lighted cells A5 through A16. Click on A5, 
drag the pointer down to A16, then release the 
mouse button. All of the cells, except A5, will 
be highlighted. (The first cell is always left 
white even though it's highlighted.) 



Creating Budget Sheets 

Now click on the Normal button located 
above your worksheet (in our illustration, it is 
already set to Currency). This button formats 
the cells you selected to contain data that you 
type into each cell as "text" and won't be used 
for calculations. 

To define your second and third columns, 
using our example, click on cell B5, move the 
pointer to the right to include cell C5, then 
drag the highlight to cell C16. When you re- 
lease the mouse button, columns B and C will 
be highlighted. Click on the Normal button 
and select Currency to format the block of cells 
to hold dollar figures. 

At this point, it would be wise to save your 
spreadsheet. To do this, select Save As from 
the File menu and name your file in the File 
Name box. 

Now you need to label your worksheet 
columns. Click on cell A4, type Expense, 
and press ENTER. Using the same steps, 
name cell B4 "Planned," and label cell C4 
"Actual." 

■ Filling Your Budget 

Click on cell A5 in the Expense column, type 
in a kind of expense, such as "Rent" or 
"Mortgage," and press ENTER. Follow the 
same steps to enter your other expense cate- 
gories. 

Now you can enter the dollar values into the 
Planned column. Repeating the same process 
you used to fill the Expense column, fill the 
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SpeedSum button that 

helps you add columns 

of figures fast. 
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Planned column with your expected monthly 
expenses for each of the categories. Then fill 
the Actual column with the dollar amounts 
paid on last month's bills. 

Before proceeding, save your work by 
clicking on the Save button on the button bar 
(the one with a disk and a blue arrow). 

■ Working With Figures 

One of the hardest things to learn when 
using spreadsheets is the dictionary of com- 
mands. Quattro Pro avoids this hassle by sup- 
plying buttons that do this work for you. 

Let's try the SpeedSum button so we can 
see the sum total of how much we expected 
to spend last month. Click on cell A17 and 
type in the word Subtotal:. You can make it 
bold by clicking on the button with the bold 
B on it. 

Now select cells B5 to B17 in your Planned 
column. (Again, the topmost cell will be se- 
lected but will remain white.) 

Now click on the SpeedSum button, which 
has the Greek Sum symbol printed on it (it 
looks like the English letter E). If you have a 
hard time identifying any buttons on the 
button bar, drag the mouse pointer over all the 
buttons, and Quattro Pro will give you the 
name of a button in a yellow text box. In the il- 
lustration, you can see how Quattro Pro identi- 
fies the SpeedSum button, as well as the 
highlighted cells you wish to add. 

The sum of the selected dollar values will 
appear in cell B17. Save your work with the 
Save button, then repeat this process for the 
Actual column. When both columns have 
been summed, select cells B17 and C17 and 
click on the Bold button to make these two 
sums stand out. 

The SpeedSum button can be used to add any 
columns of figures, and there is no limitation on 
the number of cells that can be summed. Now 
you have a basic budget! You can add more in- 
formation as you go, format text and numbers 
to stand out, or work other mathematical mar- 
vels on your budget. • 

by Robert Mullen 
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Adding Keyboard Short Cuts 



icrosoft Word for Win- 
dows 6.0 packs enough 
punch for any word 
processing job. It com- 
bines a full-featured text 
editor with desktop 
publishing, drawing, 
charting, and forms cre- 
ation capabilities. The application is so flex- 
ible, you'll find it easy to tailor the program 
to the way you work. 

Consider the Menu bar. Located just below 
the program's Title bar, it displays menu 
headers such as File, Edit, View, Insert, and 
Format. These drop down to reveal lists of 
Word commands. Whenever you need to per- 
form a task like creating a new file, finding a 
word or phrase, inserting a footnote, or 
printing, you can click on a Menu bar item and 
select a command from the menu. You also 
could use your mouse to click on a button in 
one of Word's toolbars or ruler, but these alter- 
natives provide access only to Word's most 
common commands. 

Luckily for users, Word's default menu 
structure is not etched in stone. You can 
modify it to add, remove, or reposition a menu 
item, or include your own macros (keyboard 
short cuts for a series of commonly used key- 
strokes and commands). You also can set up or 
change keyboard short cuts for most menu 
items. For example, Word Count in the Tools 
menu has no keyboard short cut. Here's what 
you do to assign one. 

Before making permanent changes, re- 
member the maxim "If it ain't broke, don't fix 
it!" To safeguard Word's original menu struc- 
ture, make changes on a practice menu "tem- 
plate." This will let you recover your original 
menus in case of error. To work with a practice 
template, create a file called Practice.dot by 
copying Word's Normal.dot template. 

1. Select Open from the File menu. In the 
Open dialog box, choose Document Templates 
(*.dot) in the List Files of Type box. 

2. Select Word's Template folder in the 
Directories window. Choose the Normal.dot 
file, then click OK. 



3. Once the file is open, choose Save As 
from the File menu and name the file 
Practice.dot. 

4. After you create Practice.dot, choose 
New from the File menu, then enter 
Practice in the template box. This attaches 
the Practice.dot template to the new file. 

5. Choose Customize from the Tools 
menu. When the Customize dialog box 
appears, click the Keyboard tab. 

6. In the Save Changes In box, select 
Practice.dot. 

7. Choose Tools as the Menu bar cate- 
gory to be modified. Select ToolsWord- 
Count from the Commands box to view 
the short cut you want to change. No 
keyboard short cut for Word Count ap- 
pears in the Current Keys box— that's why we 
want to add one! 

8. Position the cursor in the Press New 
Shortcut Key box, then press the keyboard short 
cut you want to assign. If you choose one that is 
already in use, Word displays a message stating 
that the new short cut is currently assigned to 
another command. Try ALT-F12. If that is free, 
click on the Assign button. Click Close. Now 
when you click on the Tools menu, the Word 
Count command has an associated ALT-F12 
keyboard short cut. 

If you open a new or existing file and the 
Tools menu shows no modifications, it's be- 
cause you haven't "associated" that new/ex- 
isting file with your Practice.dot template. To 
attach the Practice.dot template to a file, 
choose Templates from the File menu. Click 
the Attach button in the Templates and Add- 
ins dialog box. Click OK. Now the Tools menu 
should list the short cut for Word Count. After 
you've worked in Word with the Practice 
menu changes for a while, make the change 
permanent by modifying the Normal.dot 
Word template following the steps outlined 
above. Once Normal.dot has been changed, it 
"attaches" automatically to all open files. 

■ Whisk it Away! 

If there is a Menu Bar item that you would 
like to "remove," press CTRL-ALT-minus key. 




Adding keyboard short cuts is as easy as 
clicking on scroll box options. To ensure that 
you're saving to the right template file, check 
the file name in the Save Changes In box. 

When the mouse pointer changes to a bold 
horizontal line, position this line over the 
Menu Bar header you want to change, then 
click to select. When the menu appears, click 
the menu item you want to remove. That item 
will disappear. 

You also can remove items using menu 
commands: 

1. Choose Customize from the Tools menu. 

2. Select Normal.dot in the Save Changes 
Inbox. 

3. Click the Menu item you'd like to change in 
the Categories box. 

4. Select the Command you want to remove in 
the Commands box. 

5. Identify the menu in the Change What 
Menu box. 

6. Locate the specific command in the Position 
on Menu box. 

7. Click the Remove button. 
If you don't like your menu-item changes, 

you can reset all built-in menus to their orig- 
inal state. Choose Customize from the Tools 
menu, then click the Menus tab in the 
Customize dialog box. Choose the Template 
you'd like to restore in the Save Changes In 
box. Click the Reset All button, then click 
Close. Resetting information in the Menus tab 
will not affect your keyboard short cuts. • 



by Carol S.Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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Lotus 1-2-3 




ast month we described 
how to format cells to 
change the alignment of 
text labels and the display 
of values. The Lotus 1-2-3 
for DOS 4.0 WYSIWYG 
(What You See Is What 
You Get) add-in program 
lets you enhance your worksheet further by 
using different fonts, sizes, color, shading, and 
styles such as bold or underline. 

WYSIWYG gives you a variety of formatting, 
editing, and page-layout tools for creating pre- 
sentation-quality reports that combine graphs, 
text, and data. It also lets you work with 
Smartlcons, which provide quick access to 
many Lotus features with a simple mouse-click. 
The WYSIWYG menu options can be ac- 
cessed by choosing Tools from the main menu 
and selecting WYSIWYG from the resulting 
list, or by typing a colon (:). Enhancements can 
be added to the entire worksheet through the 
:Display menu or to selected ranges through 
:Format. (For brevity, we will refer to menu 
names as they appear on-screen, i.e., :Display 
for the Display menu or :Display, Colors for 
the Colors option on the Display menu.) 

While WYSIWYG attributes can be applied 
to cells before data is entered, it is easier to 
view your results if you enter data first. 

■ Working With Color 

If you have a color printer, or are tired of 
looking at black-and-white data on-screen, you 
can add color to your worksheet. When ap- 
plying color, your data will be easier to read if 
all of your text is in bold. In our sample illus- 
tration, we highlighted the cells containing 
data and then clicked on the Bold icon on the 
Smartlcons palette. 

We set a background color for the entire 
worksheet by selecting :Display, Colors, picking 
the Background option, and choosing a color. 
From the same Colors menu, you can select 
Frame to change the color of the worksheet 
frame (i.e., the row [1] and column [A] head- 
ings), and Cell Pointer to change the color of the 
cell pointer. Note that these color changes do not 
save to disk and are lost when you exit Lotus. 
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WYSIWYG 

The Colors menu also lets you change the 
color of grid lines, text, negative numbers, 
cell borders, and drop shadows. From that 
same menu, you can choose Replace to 
change colors in your color palette by se- 
lecting numbers between (black) and 63 
(white). Remember, though, that the darker 
the color of your background, the harder it 
will be to see other elements in the spread- 
sheet. 

To draw attention to certain ranges in our 
worksheet that displayed major headings and 
the names and sales totals of salespeople, we 
selected :Format, Color, and then Background 
to change the range background color from 
that of the worksheet. 

Text colors can be changed for specified 
ranges. To change the color of your main 
heading, for example: 

1. Select Colors from the :Format menu. 

2. Choose the Text option. 

3. Pick a color. 

4. Highlight the cell in which the heading 
appears. 

■ Other Enhancements 

Drop shadows are an effective way of em- 
phasizing data within your worksheet. To add 
a drop shadow to ranges B4..E4, B6, B10..E10, 
B13, and B17..E17 in our example: 

1. Select Lines from the :Format menu. 

2. Choose the Shadow option. 

3. Highlight the Set option and specify the 
ranges. 




WYSIWYG features let you enhance 
your worksheets with color and spe- 
cial effects, such as drop shadows. 



The size and font of your text can be changed 
by selecting :Format, Font. Fonts can be added 
or generated through WYSIWYG options on the 
Lotus 1-2-3 Install menu. Up to eight fonts can 
be used within a single worksheet file. 

Several attributes can be applied to the same 
cells. For our main heading, we changed the 
font and size, italicized the text, and changed 
the text color. We then added an outline by se- 
lecting format, Line, and choosing Outline. 

You also can include light, dark, or solid 
shading to cells, and add single, double, or 
wide underlining. Choosing .Display, Options 
lets you hide or change the appearance of the 
worksheet frame and show or hide the work- 
sheet grid. Clip art or graphs can be added by 
selecting :Graph, Add, and choosing the ap- 
propriate file. 

■ Smartlcons 

You also can make some formatting and 
WYSIWYG changes with Smartlcons. After 
highlighting a cell range, you can use 
Smartlcons to cycle through choices such as text 
or background color or outline and shadow op- 
tions. If you are unsure about an icon's function, 
clicking on it with the right mouse button dis- 
plays a descriptive prompt. One icon lets you 
copy the WYSIWYG attributes of a selected 
range to another (WYSIWYG attributes also can 
be saved and retrieved as Styles). 

■ Helpful Advice 

WYSIWYG features either can enhance or 
decrease the readability and appeal of your 
worksheets, depending upon how they're 
used. Overusing some options can make your 
worksheet look more like a computerized 
rendering of modern art than an effective 
presentation of data. 

Formatting and WYSIWYG commands can 
improve the visual appeal of your worksheets. 
However, finished worksheets that look won- 
derful on-screen may print out with less than 
satisfactory results. Many features, particularly 
fonts and effects such as drop shadows, are 
printer dependent. • 

by Diane Walkowiak 
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Programming Simple Macros 



emember the old days of 
TV, before channel 
surfing? When changing 
channels meant getting 
off the couch, walking to 
the set, and turning a 
dial? Now we enjoy the 
convenience of the re- 
mote control. Loosely speaking, a macro is like 
a remote control for WordPerfect for DOS. 

A macro is a timesaving package of key- 
strokes. You record the keystrokes, and the 
task they perform, into a convenient and invis- 
ible package using a feature much like a tape 
recorder. Then you replay it whenever you 
need to repeat that task. 

Macros generally perform specific tasks, 
such as typing a phrase or paragraph, format- 
ting an envelope, or saving a file. (WordPerfect 
ships with a few predefined macros; look in 
the WordPerfect manual Appendix titled 
"WordPerfect Files" or "Program Files" 
for the list of macro files.) 

There are two ways to name a macro. 
A macro can have a word name (up to 
eight characters), like "Letter," and is 
started with the Macro key, ALT-F10. 
You also can name one as an ALT key/ 
letter key combination, such as ALT-L. 
These macros are executed by pressing 
the ALT key and a letter. (In WordPerfect 
for Windows, CTRL-SHIFT replaces ALT.) 
We'll focus on WordPerfect for DOS 5.1 
and 6.0, but the concepts and most of the 
keystrokes are the same for any DOS, 
Windows, or UNIX version. 



2. To name the macro, hold down the ALT key 
and press P. (In 6.0, you'll also need to 
press ENTER.) It's not easy to get a list of 
your macros, so start a list on paper. 

3. Version 5.1 users only will see a Description 
prompt. Type a brief description of the 
macro's function and press ENTER. The 
description is not important and is used 
only when viewing a file at the List Files 
screen with the Look feature. 

4. The macro recorder is now turned on— after 
a moment you'll see the words "Macro Def" 
at the bottom left of your screen ("Record 
Macro" in 6.0). These messages tell you that 
you now can press the keystrokes to per- 
form your task (don 'I use your mouse except 
for the menus). 

5. Open the Print menu by pressing SHIFT-F7 
or by selecting Print from the File menu. 
Press P to select the page. (In 6.0, you'll also 
need to press ENTER.) 

WordPerfect Macros 



These macros are generally, but not always, 
shipped with WordPerfect for DOS 5.1 and 6.0. 
WordPerfect doesn't come with predefined ALT-letter 
key combinations. 

Codes.wpm Prints your entire document, in- 
cluding merge codes and reveal 
codes, to hard copy. 



■ Naming Macros 

Our first macro will print the current 

page: 

1. Press CTRL-F10. In version 5.1, this 
key is called Macro Define; in 6.0, it's 
called Record Macro (or use the Macro 
option in the Tools menu). In 5.1, 
you'll now see the words "Define 
macro:" at the bottom left of your 
screen. In 6.0, a dialog box titled 
"Record Macro" appears. 



Endfoot.wpm Changes endnotes to footnotes. 
Footend . wpm Changes foodnotes to endnotes. 



Labels. wpm Defines paper size and type for 
printing labels, instead of manu- 
ally formatting with SHIFT-F8. 
Process is sped up when you type 
in an Avery label number. 

Calc.wpm Displays a calculator for integer 

math. 



6. Press CTRL-F10 to turn off the macro 

recorder. 

Whenever you print a page from the docu- 
ment editing screen, point your cursor to the 
page you want and press ALT-P. (If you later 
try to record another macro with the same 
name, WordPerfect will warn you and give 
you an opportunity to edit the macro.) 

Now we'll program a macro that prepares 
the top and bottom of the letter format, leaving 
you to type the meat of your letter. From a 
blank screen: 

1. Press CTRL-F10. 

2. To name the macro, type letter, then press 
ENTER. (Version 5.1 users can enter a 
description or press ENTER to skip it.) 

3. To leave blank lines at the top for pre- 
printed letterhead, press the ENTER key as 
many times as needed. Use the Date feature 
to type in the current date (SHIFT-F5, then T 
for text). Press ENTER two or three times. 

(You also can add other formatting.) 

4. For the signature block, type Sincerely 
(or another phrase) at the left margin 

H (preceded by formatting codes). 

Press ENTER four or five times to end 
the line and add space for your 
signature. Then type your name/ title/ 
company (preceded by any formatting 
codes). You may want to add cc if you 
routinely send copies. 

5. Press the Home key twice, then the up 
arrow to move to the top of the 
document. Use the down arrow to get 
to where you want to start your letter 

6.PressCTRL-F10. 

To use this macro, begin with a blank 
screen and press ALT-F10. Type the 
name of the macro and press ENTER. 

Once you're comfortable making 
macros to automate your routine tasks, 
you'll love them as much as your TV re- 
mote control. • 



by Kendall Callus 
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Excel 5.0 




f you work with several 
Microsoft Excel 5.0 work- 
books, you probably 
enter some data into sev- 
eral worksheets. How- 
ever, you don't have to 
do this. Instead, you can 
create links between a 
cell in one workbook and source data in an- 
other. Once these links are established, Excel 
can automatically update a workbook when 
you make changes to the source data. 

For example, lef s say you have a spreadsheet 
to track your department's expenditures by a 
monthly and year-to-date basis. You also have a 
departmental summary spreadsheet that stores 
sales, budgeted sales, expenditures, and budgeted 
expenditures by a year-to-date basis. You prob- 
ably take the year-to-date expenditures from the 
first workbook and type them into the second. 
You could, however, link these workbooks so 
when your expenditure totals change, your sum- 
mary spreadsheet is automatically updated. 

Before we explain the details of creating 
these links, there are some terms with which 
you should be familiar 

Source workbook. This workbook is the 
source of information. The expenditure work- 
book in the above example would be a source 
workbook. 

Dependent workbook. This workbook con- 
tains a link to another workbook and depends 
on information from that workbook. The sum- 
mary workbook in the above example would 
be a dependent workbook. 

External reference. This is a reference in a 
cell to information in another workbook. An 
external reference formula in the dependent 
workbook would require information from a 
source workbook. In our example, a cell in the 
summary workbook would contain an external 
reference formula that calls for information 
from the expenditure workbook. 

■ Creating A Link 

An external reference formula tells Excel 
where it can find the information it needs to 
place in the cell. It does this by giving Excel a 
trail to follow to find the data. The trail 
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Cell B6 of this dependent workbook 
contains an external reference. If you 
look at the formula for cell B6, you can 
see that the information in the cell 
comes from cell B13 on Sheetl of the 
Source workbook. 

includes the location of the workbook on disk 
(sometimes referred to as the path, this in- 
cludes the disk drive and the directories), the 
name of the workbook, the name of the work- 
sheet, and the cell reference. 

The formula also has some specific syntax. 
The path, the workbook name, and the sheet 
names are enclosed in a pair of single quota- 
tion marks (' '). The workbook name is en- 
closed in square brackets ([ ]). An exclamation 
point (!) follows the closing single quotation 
mark and precedes the cell reference. 

If our source information is located in cell 
B13 on Sheetl of a workbook called Expense.xls 
(found in the MKTSALES directory of the C: 
drive), the external reference formula would be: 

■C \ mktsales \ I e\pense.xls|sheetl'!SbSl 3 

NOTE: If the worksheet referred to in the ex- 
ternal reference formula is in the same directory as 
the worksheet containing the external reference for- 
mula, typing the path is not necessary. Tliis is why 
the formula in the graphic on this page doesn't in- 
clude the disk drive and directory information. 

Creating a formula linking workbooks can be 
just as easy as creating formulas within work- 
books. This is because you can use the mouse to 
select cells on a sheet in another workbook to 
which you want the formula to refer. 

To do this, in the dependent document, type 
the equal (=) sign in the cell in which you want 



the external reference. Then switch to the 
source workbook (use the minimize keys— 
don't exit the dependent document) and select 
the cell that has the information that you want 
to be shared. It will be highlighted with a 
blinking, dashed box. Press ENTER, and Excel 
enters the reference automatically. 

■ The Link Command 

Once a link is established between work- 
books, you can use the Links command in the 
Edit menu to manage source data for the active 
workbook. When you click the Links com- 
mand, the Links dialog box appears on-screen, 
listing the sheet name used in each external 
reference formula. When you select a file name 
from this list, you may: 

• Open the source workbook by choosing the 
Open button. 

• Update the data by clicking Update Now. 
Excel will update the links, and the source 
workbook will remain closed. If the data is 
current, the Update Now button will be 
inactive. 

• Change to another source workbook by 
clicking the Change button. In the Change 
Source dialog, box you can select a different 
workbook as your source workbook. 

■ Helpful Hints 

When saving and moving linked work- 
books, you should remember the links. Here 
are some tips: 

Save the source workbook before the depen- 
dent workbook. That way, the formulas in the 
source workbook have always been calculated, 
and the dependent document is current. 

If you name or rename a source workbook, 
the dependent workbook must be open for the 
external reference formula to be automatically 
updated with the new name. 

If you change the name of a source workbook 
while the dependent workbook is closed, or if 
you move linked workbooks to different directo- 
ries, you must change the external reference for- 
mulas in the dependent workbook to include the 
new name or full path of the source workbook. • 

by Lori Beckmann Johnson 



BEYOND THE BASICS 



Adding Ports 
To Your PC 



"Connect your 
modem card to 
COM port 1 ... 



// 



"Plug the printer 
cable into the port 
labeled LPT2 .. ." 



if you've ever installed additional hard- 
ware to your computer, you've probably 
run across similar instructions that require 
you to plug the device into one of the ports on 
the back of your system. 

But what happens when you have more pe- 
ripherals than ports? Most computers come 
with only a couple of ports for devices such as 
mice, modems, and printers. But, when you 
want to add another device, maybe a second 
printer or a scanner, you find yourself left 
holding the plug. 

We'll show you how to add a few more 
ports to your computer for about $50 to $60. 
We will be using the I/OAT55 Serial /Parallel 
Adapter card by Boca Research Inc. (407/997- 
6227) to demonstrate the basic steps most 
cards require. 

If you purchase an I/O card from a vendor other 
than Boca, you may have to install additional soft- 
ware or complete steps other than those detailed 
here. Be sure to consult the installation manual 
before you begin. 
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PORT TYPE 


I/O ADDRESS 


IRQ ADDRESS 


COM1 


03F8 


IRQ4 


COM2 


02F8 


IRQ3 


COM3 


03E8 


IRQ4 


COM4 


02E8 


IRQ3 




LPT1 


0378 


IRQ7 


LPT2 


0278 


IRQ5 



Figure 1: Specific COM ports and LPT 
ports usually correspond to specific 
IRQ settings and I/O addresses. 



■ Before You Buy 

Prior to making a trip to the computer store 
to purchase an I/O (input/output) card, take a 
minute to figure out what kind of ports you 
need. 

Ports come in all shapes and sizes. Usually 
your computer will come equipped with one 
parallel port. Parallel ports commonly feature 
25 holes and are referred to as LPT1 or LPT2. 
Most often, they are used by peripherals such 
as printers. 

Your computer will probably offer two other 
ports. These serial ports may feature nine pins 
or 25 pins. Commonly referred to as COM1, 
COM2, (and in DOS 3.3 and later) COM3, and 
COM4, these ports connect devices such as mice 
and modems to the computer (although most 
computers now include special round PS/2 
ports designed especially for mice). 

Which of these ports do you need? That de- 
pends on what you want to connect to your 
computer. Maybe you have an external 
modem or a scanner that requires a serial port 
or an additional printer that requires a parallel 
port. The peripherals you will be using deter- 
mine what port combination you want. 
Perhaps you want an expansion card with one 
parallel port and two serial ports (as we will be 
using here). Or, perhaps you just want one of 
each. I/O cards are available with a variety of 
combinations. 

■ Addressing New Ports 

Once you have determined the kind of port 
you need, the next step is to determine if the 
computer has the room to address that port. 

All your hardware devices are connected to 
your microprocessor through wires called in- 
terrupt request lines (IRQ). IRQ lines let a 
hardware device request its share of attention 
from the microprocessor. All of your hardware 
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devices are assigned I/O addresses. These ad- 
dresses offer a way for the microprocessor to 
figure out where the device is located. 

But your computer only has so many of these 
settings. On top of that, the serial and parallel 
ports can only use specific IRQ lines and I/O 
addresses. So before you can add more ports, 
you need to be certain that there will be loca- 
tions available to accommodate them. 

One way to find out what is being used by 
your computer is through the Microsoft 
Diagnostics program found in MS-DOS 6.0 
and later, as well as Windows 3.1. Type msd 
at the DOS prompt (making sure you have com- 
pletely exited Windows) and press ENTER. 
When the program opens, select the LPT 
Ports button and /or the COM Ports button to 
determine what serial and parallel ports are 
being used. Then select the IRQ Status button 
to find out what addresses are already occu- 
pied. (Be forewarned; although you may not 
have any devices plugged into the serial ports 
on the outside of your computer, that does 
not mean that the COM ports are idle. Some 
devices, such as your modem, may use in- 
ternal connections.) 

Sometimes MSD is not entirely accurate. If 
your computer is using COM3 and COM4, 
MSD may bump up these settings and indicate 
they reside at COM1 and COM2. (To be sure 
what port is being used, it's a good idea to de- 
termine the correct setting according to its I/O 
address, which won't be "bumped up") 

If you don't have MSD or you want a more 
reliable port assessment, Boca Research offers 
a program on its bulletin board system 
(407/241-1601) that determines what COM 
ports are being used and suggests what port 
and IRQ address your new I/O card or 
modem should use. It's called ComCheck and is 
available to be downloaded for free. 



■ A Little Give & Take 

As we stated earlier, your serial and parallel 
ports operate at specific IRQ addresses. Refer 
to Figure 1 to determine what ports generally 
correspond to what IRQ addresses. 

By default, your computer is aware of what 
COM ports and LPT ports correspond to what 
IRQ addresses. There are times, however, that 
you can change and tinker with these settings 
if you want to add more ports. For instance, 
occasionally two peripherals can share a LPT 
port and two LPT ports can share one IRQ ad- 
dress, especially if they are two printers you 
would not use at the same time. 

It's not, however, a good idea for devices to 
share a COM port or an IRQ address. (If you 
check Figure 1, you will notice that COM1 and 
COM3, as well as COM2 and COM4, share the 
same IRQ address.) You wouldn't want your 
mouse on COM1 with an address of IRQ4 and 
your modem on COM3 with the same IRQ ad- 
dress. Your mouse is almost always communi- 
cating with your computer, and it could 
confuse your system if you tried to dial up an 
online service while you were using your 
mouse. 

Does this mean that you can never use COM3 
and COM4 if you plan to use COM1 and 
COM2? Not necessarily. If your port and your 
software are flexible, and if you are willing to 
do a little give and take— such as giving up a 
second LPT port— you can use one of those ex- 
tras. Check out the box of the I/O card or the in- 
stallation instructions. If it indicates that the 
jumpers (we will talk about these later) can be 
set to IRQ3, 4, 5, or 7, you are part way there. 
Then check the software that operates the hard- 
ware. For instance, if you plan to operate a 
modem on COM3 via 1RQ5, check your commu- 
nications software or your online service soft- 
ware. Most let you determine what port to use, 
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but do they also let you determine the IRQ set- 
ting? If so, then you are in business. Or, is the 
software a Windows-based program? When you 
set the port and IRQ settings in the Port applica- 
tion in the Windows Control Panel, the Port ap- 
plication ensures that all Windows programs 
will use the correct settings. 

■ I/O Installation 

Now you are ready to roll up your 
sleeves and get started. You will need a 
screwdriver, the instruction manual, the 
I/O card, and the extra serial port assembly 
(if applicable). 

1 • Configure the Boca card and tell it and 
the computer what ports and addresses they will 
be using by setting jumpers, which control the 
way the board operates. Jumpers are actually 
little metal pins, mounted side by side on the cir- 
cuit board. Settings are changed by moving a 
little plastic block that contains tiny electrical 
connectors over specific pins. This is probably 
the most difficult part of the installation process. 

On our circuit board, there are three lines of 
jumper pins, each with two plastic blocks (see 
Figure 2). The top line controls the parallel port 
while the bottom two control Serial port A (which 
is the port on the main I/O card) and Serial port B 
(the additional port assembly that connects to the 
main card through a cable). 

Tackle the parallel port first. 
The left three pins control 
which LPT port we will use: 
LPT1 at 0378 or LPT2 at 0278. 
Make sure the parallel port you 
choose is not already being 
used and that you use the cor- 
responding I/O address. 

Place the plastic block over 
the pins labeled 0378 and LPT to 
select LPT1 or over the pins la- 
beled 0278 and LPT to select 
LPT2 (the pins are next to each 
other). Set the second plastic 
block in the corresponding IRQ 
setting: over IRQ7 and LPTINT 
for LPT1 or over IRQ5 and 
LPTINT for LPT2. When re- 
moving a plastic block, pull 
straight up from the card. To in- 
sert a block, line up the holes in 
the block with the pins and 
push down until the bottom of 
the block is flush with the base 
of the pins. 



Figure 2: Here we've set the jumpers 
to use LPT 1 at IRQ7 in the first line 
of pins. Serial A will use COM1 at 
IRQ4 and Serial B will use 
COM2 at IRQ3. 



Now move on to the 
serial port settings. 
NOTE: We set our COM 
ports to COMl and 
COM2 as an example. 
Your system may already be 
using these port settings. Be 
sure to check what ports are available 
and adjust your jumper settings accordingly. 

The six pins on the left of both serial lines 
control the COM ports, and the six pins on the 
right control the IRQ settings. It's not hard to 
set up these jumpers because each of the set- 
tings is labeled. For example, we wanted to set 
Serial A on COM1 at IRQ4 (see Figure 2). So 
we set the first block over the first and second 
pins to the left (labeled COM1) and the second 





block over the tenth and eleventh pins (labeled 
IRQ4). Then we set Serial B on COM2 at 1RQ3. 
The first block went over the second and third 
pins to the left (labeled COM2) while the 
second block went over the last two pins to the 
right (labeled IRQ3). 

If you don't want to use Serial B at this time, 
you can disable the port so the system won't 
recognize it. Disabling a port is as simple as re- 
moving the plastic blocb from the Serial B line 
of pins. 

2* Unplug the system and the monitor 
from the electrical outlets, then disconnect the 
monitor from the computer. Move the monitor 
out of your way and remove the cover from 
the computer case. You may need a (Phillips) 
screwdriver to remove screws from along the 
edge of the case, or you may have to unclasp 
hooks to slide the top off. 

3* Before touching the circuitry inside 
your computer, ground yourself to eliminate 
any static electricity that may "zap" the com- 
puter components. To do this, touch the metal 
frame of the power supply or the metal chassis 
of the computer. 

. . . 4» Locate the expansion openings at the 
back of the computer. You will need to remove 
one, or two (if you are adding all three ports), 
metal expansion slot covers. It's best to choose a 
slot consecutive to other expansion cards. This 
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will make it easier for you to 
add more expansion cards in 
the future and avoid being 
"wedged in." 

To remove the slot covers, 
you may need to remove 
screws holding these covers 
in place. If necessary, gently 
move aside any cables, cords, 
or even the power supply to 
access the screws. Put the 
screws aside for safekeeping 
and slide out the metal 
covers. 



1.5* Remove the expansion 
card from its antistatic bag. 
The back of the expansion 
card has a metal plate that will 
slip into the place of the metal 
slot cover you just removed. 

As you slide the plate into 
place, you also must slide the 
edge of the card (the side with 
gold etchings) into an expan- 
sion slot, which is a long socket inside your 
computer that provides a connection to your 
computer's main circuit board, the mother- 
board. The slots will be located either on the 
bottom (so the cards are installed vertically) or 
on the side of the computer (so the cards are 
installed horizontally). The gold etchings on 
the side line up with metal contacts inside the 
expansion slot. The contacts, in turn, connect 
to pins on the motherboard and tell the com- 
puter how it should be addressed. 

It may take some pressure to get the card 
into the slot. If you have trouble, push one side 
of the card in at a time, and don't push too hard. 
It will go in eventually with a little finagling. 



1 . 6* If you are adding both serial ports, slide 
the additional metal plate into another empty 
opening at the back of your computer. 
Although this add-on does not require that you 
install anything in an expansion slot, you do 
need to plug the interface cable that runs from 
this port into a plug on the I/O card. This plug 
is located in the corner diagonal to the jumpers. 

/ • Using the screws you removed from 
the metal plate covers, screw the new plate(s) 
tightly in place. 
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8* Replace any cords or components you 
may have moved to get to the expansion 
cards. Replace the computer's cover and 
clasp any hooks or secure any screws you 




removed. Reconnect your monitor, and plug 
in everything. 

9» Reboot your computer. At the DOS 
prompt, restart MSD or Boca's ComCheck pro- 
gram. Check that you have the appropriate 
number of ports. If you work often in 
Windows, go into the Ports application and 
make sure your new COM ports are using the 
correct settings. 

If these new settings don't appear, turn 
everything off, reopen your system, and 
check that you have set the jumpers cor- 
rectly. 

If you've configured your system to use 
COM3 or COM4 and the settings don't appear, 
your system may be unable to recognize any 
ports past COM2. This happens occasionally in 
some name-brand computers. The BIOS these 
systems use try to avoid conflicts by acting as if 
these ports don't exist. (The BIOS is a set of rou- 
tines that work with a computer's hardware to 
support data transfers between various ele- 
ments of a system.) If this is the case, Boca offers 
a (free) fix-it utility called Dosports.exe on its bul- 
letin board that lets your computer see the addi- 
tional ports by adding another line to your 
Autoexec.bat file. 

■ There's Nothing To It 

The actual installation of 
Boca's I/OAT55 Serial/ 
Parallel adapter was a snap, 
although initially it was diffi- 
cult to figure out how to set 
the jumpers and to push the 
expansion card into the slot. In 
fact, the whole installation 
probably will take from 15 
minutes to a half hour. 

The process can be well 
worth your while when you 
consider the benefit of being 
able to add all kinds of new 
hardware to your computer. 
It's also a handy process to 
know if you plan to add faster 
ports for faster modems or 
other more advanced devices 
in the future. • 

by Cindy Krushenisky 

Special thanks to Jamie McCarty and 
Daiv lohnston at Boca Research for 
their assistance with this article. 
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First Look At Intel's P6 



Two years after the first 
Pentiums appeared on 
the market, Intel is 
preparing to introduce its new 
P6 processor chip, another 
stage in the evolution of per- 
sonal computing power. 

Details of the new chip were 
introduced this February at the 
annual IEEE International 
Solid State Circuits Con- 
ference, an industry meeting 
where technological innova- 
tions are presented and 
discussed. 

The P6 chip, which will exe- 
cute roughly 300 MIPS 
(Millions of Instructions Per 
Second) at an initial clock 
speed of 133 megahertz (MHz), is scheduled 
for release in the second half of 1995. As a com- 
parison, its speed will be about three times 
faster than the 100 MIPS of the 60MHz 
Pentium and about twice the speed of the 
100MHz Pentium. If you look back 20 years at 
Intel's 8080, which ran at 1 MIPS, you can see 
the increasing power of microprocessors. 

"The pace is accelerating," says Joanne 
Hasegawa, an Intel spokeswoman. "In the little 
over two years since the Pentium was intro- 
duced, we have gone from 60MHz to 
120MHz." 

■ High Performance 

The P6 will use a power supply of 2.9 volts 
and will have four integer units, compared to 
less-sophisticated two integer units for the 
Pentium and three for Motorola's PowerPC. 
The P6's design has been described as 
"Dynamic Execution," representing the next 
step beyond the superscalar advances in the 
Pentium processor. (Superscalar technology al- 
lows microprocessors to move information 
through two parallel pipelines instead of one.) 

Dynamic Execution is a combination of 
technologies, such as multiple branch execu- 
tion, data flow analysis, and speculative 
execution, which are intended to keep up a 




constant flow of data, increasing the efficiency 
and speed of the processor. 

Multiple branch execution increases the 
amount of work available for the processor to 
execute while data flow analysis schedules in- 
structions to be executed when ready, inde- 
pendent of the original program order. The P6 
is kept as busy as possible with the use of 
speculative execution, which anticipates and 
executes the instructions that are most likely to 
be needed. 

■ Who Benefits? 

The applications that will benefit most from 
the power of the P6 are desktop applications, 
such as image processing and software-only 
video conferencing. Applications that process 
large amounts of data, such as databases, will 
also benefit. 

"The early adapters, the power users, will 
welcome this product," Hasegawa claims. The 
P6 probably won't be the choice of the average 
computer user because of the high price and 
the lack of need for such computing power. 

What the P6's introduction does for the 
average user is drive the price of the 
Pentium down, making it more affordable, 
as the P6 is established as the high end of 
performance. Another benefit is continuing 



advances in software capabil- 
ities. 

"People can anticipate a lot 
more interesting software," 
Hasegawa says. "Applications 
such as video conferencing, 3- 
D, multimedia . . . they will be 
more sophisticated and more 
interactive." 

Debate continues over 
whether RISC (Reduced 
Instruction Set Computing), 
such as that used in the 
PowerPC, or the CISC 
(Complex Instruction Set 
Computing) architecture in 
80x86 machines is preferable. 
(CISC chips recognize a large 
number of complicated in- 
structions and compute them efficiently. This 
causes a slightly slower performance rate than 
RISC chips, which execute simple instruc- 
tions.) The CISC architecture makes high per- 
formance processors harder to design and 
build, but its appeal lies in the enormous x86 
software base. (80x86 computers are based on 
Intel's line of microprocessors, such as the 386 
or 486.) 

Intel and its competitors Advanced Micro 
Devices Inc. (AMD), Cyrix Corp., and NexGen 
Inc. are betting the ability to run existing x86 
software will serve them well in the market- 
place. Chip designers claim that deficiencies 
can be overcome without converting to full 
RISC technology, and that next-generation 
processors may further blur the line between 
the two technologies. 

■ What Should You Buy? 

The pace at which computer technology is 
advancing can be overwhelming, particularly 
when trying to make a purchase decision. 
Adding to the confusion are changes in micro- 
processor technology such as RISC-like archi- 
tectures, which are making speed ratings in 
megahertz less meaningful. 

When Intel was virtually the only x86 
source, the general rule was that the bigger the 
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Is The Ml Faster Than The Pentium? 



Is Intel's control of the lucrative x86 market 
unshakable? The Pentium floating-point 
bug, which was a flaw in advanced mathe- 
matical calculations, made Intel seem vul- 
nerable. Challengers such as Cyrix, 
NexGen, and AMD are introducing innova- 
tive chips designed to compete with Intel's 
Pentium and P6. The superscalar architec- 
ture of Cyrix's M1 chip, which was sched- 
uled to be launched in mid-June 1995, most 
closely parallels that of the Pentium. Its 
Pentium-compatible pinout means that ex- 
isting Pentium motherboards will require few 
modifications to support it. 

Both the Pentium and M1 are superscalar, 
with one part of a pair of instructions sent to 
each pipeline. The Pentium can issue in- 
structions to both pipelines only under certain 
restrictions, while the M1's design and 
seven-stage pipeline will allow it to expand 
the number of cases where instructions can 
be paired, increasing throughput. 

A limiting factor in superscalar architec- 
tures is that one of the paired instructions 
may require data from the other instruction. 
This can create a delay, known as a read- 
after-write (RAW) dependency, while one 

processor number and megahertz speed, the 
better. One could feel confident that a 25MHz 
386 was better than a 16MHz 386, but not as 
good as a 25MHz 486. Intel began to confuse 
matters with its DX and SX jargon and by 
abandoning numbers altogether with the 
Pentium. The increased presence of other chip 
vendors, coupled with technological advances, 
leaves the mind spinning as you wrestle with 
all the processor choices. 

Not surprisingly, Hasegawa advises users to 
buy a Pentium processor, pointing out that "the 
486 is going to be obsolete by the end of this 
year." However, users will have many choices 
besides Intel. If Intel competitors come through 
on their claims of chip compatibility and per- 
formance, users shouldn't detect any difference 
between one type of microprocessor and an- 
other. Differences will lie in cost, how much 
performance you get for the dollar, and the 
type and number of applications you can run. 

■ Is a 97 Chip in the Future? 

The P6 could represent Intel's last pure x86 
chip. Last summer, Intel and Hewlett-Packard 
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instruction waits for the other to write the data 
it needs to the appropriate register. Data for- 
warding techniques allow the M1 to forward 
the result from the leading instruction to the fol- 
lowing one without waiting for the first one to 
complete its result storage. The M1 also imple- 
ments data bypassing and out-of-order com- 
pletion capabilities to minimize the impact of 
data dependencies. 

The M1 provides 32 general-purpose regis- 
ters to bypass the limitations of the eight regis- 
ters available in the x86 architecture. Cyrix 
says that a definite advantage of the M1 is that 
the chip will fit into the P54C socket and won't 
require new motherboards. 

"We chose an open approach, rather than 
proprietary," a Cyrix spokeswoman says. "Our 
x86 software compatibility is a plus." 

Retaining that compatibility is key for Cyrix's 
future chip developments. "We don't anticipate 
a move to RISC technology," the spokes- 
woman says. "The line is blurring between 
RISC and CISC, and the same techniques are 
being used in both architectures. By remaining 
in native mode, we will have fewer potential 
compatibility problems." 

To compete with Intel, competitors must 

announced a joint research and development 
agreement. Industry observers have specu- 
lated that the partnership will result in the P7 
chip, a microprocessor design offering com- 
patibility with the 386, 486, and Pentium 
architecture and HFs own PA-RISC architec- 
ture. A P7 release date has been rumored to be 
in the late 1990s. 




Intel says its P6 chip will run at twice 
the speed of the 100MHz Pentium chip. 



ensure that their processors can be manufac- 
tured economically. The M1's initially large 
die size, twice that of the 90- and 100MHz 
Pentiums, put it at a disadvantage since 
fewer chips can be produced per silicon 
wafer. Intel has pointed to the M1's large die 
size as a liability that will make the M1 more 
expensive to produce. 

However, Cyrix says it laid out the M1 con- 
servatively to allow it to run on a broad spec- 
trum of manufacturing processes, before 
settling on a manufacturing agreement with IBM 
Microelectronics and SGS Thompson. Cyrix is 
now shrinking and altering the chip's layout, 
which should reduce costs and make it more 
competitive. 

There has been some debate as to whether 
the M1 will be a rival to Intel's P6 or the 
Pentium. The Cyrix spokeswoman says that 
the 100MHz M1 is "definitely sixth-generation 
performance" and that the M1's architecture 
will allow it to run 30% to 100% faster than 
current Pentium processors, depending upon 
the benchmark used. With the upcoming re- 
lease of Intel's 133MHz P6, with speeds twice 
that of the 100MHz Pentium, Cyrix will have to 
deliver on its claims to stay competitive. • 

The P7 is said to be a RISC-like chip having 
x86 emulation, allowing downward compati- 
bility with x86 machines but edging Intel 
closer to full RISC technology. Industry ob- 
servers argue that such a chip won't be able to 
compete with the RISC technology offered in 
the PowerPC, but Intel denies that it needs full 
RISC implementation to compete in the mar- 
ketplace. A possibility is that the P7 architec- 
ture could leapfrog over existing RISC 
architectures, which will be 10 to 15 years old 
at that point. 

Intel representatives are reluctant to confirm 
the development of the P7 chip. While admit- 
ting that its development may be possible from 
the Intel /HP agreement, Hasegawa says that 
the P7 is "not necessarily the product that will 
result from this alliance." 

Just how the Intel /HP alliance will play out 
is unclear, but one thing is certain: PC proces- 
sors will continue to evolve as we move into 
the next century. • 

(>y Diane Walkowiak 
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When Are Small 



Two trends are constant in computing- 
smaller and faster. Faster computing is 
the trend most people want. 
Microprocessors digest instructions faster than 
ever. Modems transmit data faster. CD-ROM 
drives access information faster. Just as the 
Digital television advertisement says, mankind 
craves speed. You never can have enough com- 
puting speed. 

Computers are smaller than ever, too. 
Desktop computers occupy less desk space. 
Portable computers are easier to transport. 
Some specialized computers fit in your pocket 
or on your wrist, looking like something out of 
a "Dick Tracy" comic strip. It seems like a 
never-ending spiral of smaller and smaller 
hardware. While the trend of faster computers 
is in demand, though, the smaller trend isn't 
always desirable. 

Eventually, the spiral hits a point where the 
diminutive size of the hardware becomes a 
shackle to practical and productive computing. 
Typing on a regular-sized keyboard is difficult 
enough for some of us; typing on a pocket- 
sized keyboard is a fruitless undertaking. 
Developing a spreadsheet on a calculator-sized 
screen is nearly impossible. 

When does a small computer become too 
small for its own good? We've reviewed a few 
portable computers that attempt to provide 
that elusive combination of top-notch trans- 
portability with solid usability. We'll let you 
know which brands stopped the spiral at just 
the right point. 

■ On The Road 

Portable computers are easily transported 
from place to place, while desktop computers 
are designed to remain in one place. Portables 
contain battery power capabilities and are de- 
signed to withstand the minor jars and jolts as- 
sociated with constant movement. 

Portables are further defined by their size, 
weight, and components. A notebook com- 
puter weighs five to 10 pounds. Notebook 
computers, which are about the size of a paper 
notebook, are especially popular with today's 
portable computer users. Some notebook com- 
puters are loaded with multimedia features, 




which add to their weight. Subnotebook com- 
puters are smaller still, weighing less than five 
pounds. While a notebook computer's key- 
board is similar to a desktop keyboard in key 
size and spacing, a subnotebook usually has a 
smaller-than-normal keyboard and a smaller 
display screen. 

Beyond subnotebooks are handheld com- 
puters and personal digital assistants (PDAs), 
both of which can be held in one hand. These 
don't provide the computing flexibility of a 
desktop or notebook, though. For that reason, 
we won't discuss them here. Notebook com- 
puters have gained a strong foothold in the 
portable computing market, so we'll concen- 
trate on subnotebooks. 

■ Subnotebook Features 

Many companies that make the smaller 
computers don't like to use the word 



"subnotebook," saying it gives the perception 
of a subpar computer. Compaq, for instance, 
calls its Aero line "ultra-portable" computers. 

None of the subnotebooks in this review 
contain built-in diskette drives. Among the 
computers used in this review, we found the 
keyboards require an acclimation period be- 
cause the space between kevs is much less 
than with a regular keyboard. You probably 
won't want to type on one of these key- 
boards all day, but they're comfortable for a 
few hours at a stretch. If you use numerous 
specialty keys (such as function keys or 
arrow keys), you'll be unhappy with the 
keyboards because such keys are smaller 
than normal. If you need a numeric keypad, 
you'll probably want an external one. The 
keyboards have numeric keypad capabilities, 
but they require use of a function kev, and 
they're extremely awkward. 
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The small specialty keys make the pointing 
device especially important. Among the com- 
puters we reviewed, none of them had smooth 
pointing devices, whether they used a pointing 
stick (which looks like a pencil eraser) or a 
trackball. Before you purchase any notebook 
computer, you'll want to test the pointing de- 
vice thoroughly to ensure you are comfortable 
with it. 

Because computer manufacturers have dif- 
ferent designations for their smallest notebook 
computers, our criterion for selecting com- 
puters for this review was weight— less than 
five pounds with battery. 

■ Aero 

The Contura Aero from Compaq of Houston 
provided the lightest computing package (5- 
1/2 pounds for all components— computer, 
battery, AC adapter, and diskette drive) in this 
review. Its keyboard was fairly usable until we 
needed the delete key or arrow keys, all of 
which were smaller than half-size. The display 
screen follows suit; it's a tiny 6-1/4 x 4-3/4 
inches. 

The Aero's pointing device is a trackball in 
the lower-right corner of the keyboard, with 
buttons on the right side of the computer. This 
setup is extremely awkward. If you're not con- 
scious of the buttons, they're easy to depress 
when moving the computer or using the 
PCMCIA slot on the left side, which can cause 
numerous problems. The setup is impossible 
for a left-handed person to use. 

We liked the Aero's strong online help fea- 
tures, which include a detailed computer term 



Before you 

purchase any 

notebook computer, 

you'll want to test 

the pointing device 

thoroughly. 




dictionary and a search mechanism for any 
type of problem. The online user guide is more 
detailed than the printed user guide; enough 
so that the manual isn't worth carrying with 
the computer. Unfortunately, the printed user 
guide is so brief that it didn't explain adjusting 
the screen brightness, which requires use of a 
special key combination. The online user guide 
gives instructions for adjusting the screen, but 
finding the instructions is difficult when 
you're having trouble reading the screen in the 
first place. 

Like all of the portables we reviewed, the 
Aero uses an external diskette drive. But its 
drive connects through the PCMCIA slot, and 
the drive's communication time is aggravat- 
ingly slow. Other computers we reviewed use 
a serial port to access the diskette drive, which 
is much faster. About the only advantage we 
found with this is that you can use the diskette 
drive and a printer at the same time; most 
printers must connect to the serial port. 

The Aero was the least expensive subnote- 
book we considered. The wretched pointing 
device configuration and the lack of com- 
puting power hurt the Aero's overall sharp- 
ness, though. 

Aero 

Compaq Computer Corp. 

(800)345-1518 

(713)370-0670 

Strengths: 

• Strong online help and referencing 

• Inexpensive portable option 

Weaknesses: 

• Extremely awkward pointing device 

• Slow diskette drive 

• Screen is too small 

■ Liberty 

Take one look at the Liberty computer from 
Gateway 2000 of North Sioux City, S.D., and 
you'll immediately see what sets it apart from 
its competitors— the display screen. It's 8-1 /4 x 
6-1/4 inches, making it much larger than any 
of the other options in this review. After using 
the Liberty's screen for a while, going back to 
the screens on the other computers was a 
major disappointment. 

The Liberty was easily the most powerful 
computer we considered, too. It's available 
with either a 486DX2 or 486DX4 micro- 
processor, and eight megabytes (MB) of 



random-access memory (RAM) is standard. 
Available hard drives range from 340MB to 
720MB. 

The Liberty's battery life gauge can be run as a 
minimized icon, giving you constant battery 
power monitoring. You don't even need to use 
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Features 



PORTABLE COMPUTERS 



Weight: Alone (in pounds) 

Weight: Plus Battery 

Weight: Battery ♦ AC Adapter 

Weight: All Components 

Computer Size (in inches) 

Screen Size 

Keyboard Size 

Regular Key Size 

ENTER Key Size 

ALT Key Size 

Battery Life 

Battery Charge Time 

Battery Warning Time 

List Price 

Microprocessor 

RAM 

Hard Disk Size 

Screen Type 

Pointing Device 



Portability 

Battery Life/Indicator 

Computing Power 

Pointing Device 

Keyboard Comfort 

Screen Viewing Ease 







(NOTE: Scale runt from on* to fhrt ttart.) 
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the gauge because the Liberty warns you when 
you have about 15 to 20 minutes of computing 
power left, which is plenty of time to complete 
and save your work. The computer weighs just 4- 
1/4 pounds with battery, making it very portable 
for a user wanting the minimum configuration. 



The computer ships with a built-in infrared 
port, an important feature for portable com- 
puter users. The infrared port lets you ex- 
change data with other infrared-equipped 
printers and computers without cumbersome 
cable connections. 














170 or 250MB 
Passive matrix color 

or monochrome 

Trackball with buttons 

on computer's right side 



Liberty 



3.5 

4.25 

5.5 H 

6.25 

10x8x1.75 

8.25 x 6.25 

9.25 x 3.75 

7/16 x 1/2 

3/4 x 1/2 

5/8 x 1/2 

2-2.5 hours 

1-1.5 hours 

15-20 minutes 

S2.799-$4,499 

486DX2 or DX4 

8MB 

340, 540, or 720MB 

Dual-scan color 

EZ Point with buttons 
below keyboard 



Portege 





10x8x1.75 

6.75 x 5.25 

9.5 x 3.75 

7/16 x 1/2 

11/16x1/2 

7/16 x 1/2 

2.5-3 hours (a) 

3 hours (a) 

15-25 minutes (a) 

S2.499-S4.399 

486SX or DX2 

4 or 8MB 

250 or 500MB 

Active matrix color 



AccuPoint with buttons 
below keyboard 



Our complaints about the Liberty are fairly 
minor. The Liberty uses an EZ Point pointing 
device (one of the pointing sticks that resemble 
a pencil eraser) on the right side of the key- 
board, and the buttons are located below the 
keyboard. The Liberty's pointing stick was one 
of the better ones we used, but we 
found all the pointing sticks to be 
awkward. A left-handed person 
could use the Liberty's setup, but it 
would be uncomfortable. 

The user guide is skimpy, and the 
online help leaves a lot to be de- 
sired. The keyboard is adequate, but 
it uses half-sized arrow keys and 
function keys. The Liberty does 
have regular-sized PGUP and 
PGDN keys, which are helpful. 

The Liberty's price tag is fairly 
high, but its internal and external 
features make it easily the best 
small-computing option we re- 
viewed. 

Liberty 

Gateway 2000 
(800)846-2000 
(605)232-2000 



Strengths: 

• Large screen 

• Powerful computer 

• Built-in infrared port 

• Quick battery recharge 





■■LffJaflLffJLl 
Inexpensive computer, but 
it has some annoyances, 
especially its trackball. 



LffJLffJLffl 

Would get five stars with 

a better pointing device 

and a slightly lower price. 



■■■■ 

Battery problems aside, 

keyboard and AccuPoint 

are awkward to use. 



(a)-We were unable to get two different batteries to hold a charge, to we couldnt ft these items The 
listed numbers art from Toshiba prats releases. 



Weaknesses: 

• Pointing device could be better 

• Arrow and function keys are too 
small 

■ Portege 

The Portege from Toshiba 
America Information Systems of 
Irvine, Calif., is among the upper 
echelon of subnotebooks in com- 
puting power, but an awkward, 
cramped keyboard layout limits its 
overall appeal. 

Before we discuss features, we 
must mention the numerous prob- 
lems we had with the computer's 
battery. We tried two different bat- 
teries, both supplied by Toshiba 
AIS, and neither would hold a full 
charge. We tried numerous sugges- 
tions from the user guide and online 
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help features, but nothing solved our charging 
problem. We even found a section in the online 
help outlining an involved, six-step process for 
optimizing battery capacity. (No similar 
process was described in the numerous pieces 
of written documentation that shipped with 
the computer.) The online help recommends 
performing the six-step process once a week, 
which suggests it's difficult to get the batteries 
to hold a charge. But the process didn't solve 
our charge problem, either. 

Besides the battery, the Portege had other 
annoyances. One that could be costly to your 
data is the poor location of the computer's 
power switch. It's on the left side of the ma- 
chine, opposite the ports for the diskette drive 
and the PCMCIA cards. It would be easy to hit 
the button accidentally when installing compo- 
nents in these ports. 

While the keyboard's specialty keys are 
closer to regular size than the others, the 
Portege keyboard has an extremely odd 
layout. The DELETE key, which normally is in 
the upper left of the keyboard, is on the 
bottom row next to the arrow keys, and we 
often hit the DELETE key when attempting to 
use an arrow key. The HOME key is to the 
right of the BACKSPACE key, and we often 
hit the HOME key when attempting to back- 
space. The BACKSPACE key normally is the 
farthest right key on the keyboard. The space 
between keys was especially tight, and the 
keyboard wasn't as comfortable to use as 
some of the others we considered. 

Because the AccuPoint pointing stick is em- 
bedded in the middle of the keyboard, it's a 
little difficult to use. But its centralized loca- 
tion makes it comfortable for left-handers. 

The Portege has some solid features. The on- 
line help is extremely detailed and easy to use. 
Its active matrix color screen is one of the 
clearest available. Unfortunately, it's quite a bit 
smaller than the Liberty screen, and its bright- 
ness adjustment requires a keystroke combina- 
tion. Certain Portege models contain a 486DX2 
microprocessor or 8MB of RAM, giving you 
plenty of computing power. 

Portege 

Toshiba America Information Systems 

(800)334-3445 

(714)583-3000 

Strengths: 

• Bright, clear screen 

• Plenty of computing power 

• Strong online help features 
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Weaknesses: 

• Batteries we tested wouldn't hold a charge 

• Keyboard has an awkward, cramped layout 

• Pointing stick is difficult to use 

• Power switch is in a poor location 




The biggest advantage 

of a subnotebook 

is its light weight 

and small size; 

you'll have to 

determine whether 

that' s trade-off 

enough for 

the small keyboard, 

small display screen, 

and external 

diskette drive. 



■ Other Choices 

We were unable to receive review units for a 
few other subnotebooks, mainly because they 
were introduced too close to our deadline. 
We'll briefly discuss their features. 



The Globalyst from AT&T Global 
Information Systems weighs less than five 
pounds with battery. The Globalyst models 
range from a 486SX2 computer with a mono- 
chrome display to a 486DX2 computer with a 
dual-scan, passive color display. The 
computer, which uses a trackball, has 4MB 
of RAM and a 200MB or 340MB hard drive. 
It has a price of $1,699 to $2,099. (For 
more information, call 800/637-2600 or 
513/445-5000) 

The HiNote Ultra from Digital Equipment 
Corp. weighs about four pounds alone and 
is only 1-1/4 inches thick, making it the 
thinnest small-notebook computer. Because 
it's so thin, it can support a larger keyboard 
than the other computers we considered, yet 
remains lightweight. A 486SX, DX2, or DX4 
microprocessor and 4MB or 8MB of RAM are 
available. Its display screen is comparable to . 
the Portege. The HiNote Ultra uses a track- | 
ball and ranges in price from $2,099 to 
$4,999. (Call 800/344-4825 or 508/493-5111 
for information.) 

IBM's new ThinkPad 701 subnotebook has 
grabbed the mobile computing industry's at- 
tention because of its expandable keyboard. 
The 701 weighs just 4-1/2 pounds with battery, 
and it's about the same size as the other com- 
puters we reviewed. But when you open the 
computer, the keyboard expands to become a 
nearly full-sized keyboard, extending about 
one inch beyond each side of the computer. 
The ThinkPad's display screen is similar in size 
to the Liberty. A 486DX2 or DX4 micro- 
processor and 4MB or 8MB of RAM are avail- 
able. The ThinkPad, which contains a built-in 
infrared port, uses a pointing stick. It is an ex- 
pensive computer, though, starting at $3,799. 
(For information, call 800/426-2255 or 
914/765-1900.) 



If you're in the market for a portable com- 
puter, you'll want to consider subnotebooks. 
The biggest advantage of a subnotebook is its 
light weight and small size; you'll have to de- 
termine whether that's trade-off enough for the 
small keyboard, small display screen, and ex- 
ternal diskette drive. Most people probably 
will opt for a more comfortable notebook com- 
puter, but for the true road warrior, a light- 
weight, subnotebook computer could be an 
invaluable weapon. • 
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right media spotlights on the seedier 
side of cyberspace are starting to raise 
public awareness about just what is 
out there— and many parents, fearful of what 
their children might find in some electronic 
back alley, don't like it. 

Prosecutors and legislators are jumping into 
the fray, promising to crack down on what 
they call a lawless realm where anything goes. 
Sen. J.J. Exon, D-Neb., for one, is sponsoring 
an Electronic Decency Act in Congress that 
would ban the electronic transmission of lewd 
or obscene materials (see "Putting Porn In Its 
Place?" in this issue). 



"1 want to keep the Information Superhigh- 
way from resembling a red-light district," 
Exon says. 

But many in the online community argue 
the Internet is taking a bad rap from recent 
publicity. After all, a trip to download some 
shareware or send E-mail to granny won't 
force dirty pictures upon innocent users. Laws 
designed to censor, they say, will only chill 
expression without solving the problem. 

But no one familiar with the 'Net could 
deny that a lot of people— some of them chil- 
dren, undoubtedly— are downloading images 
that would probably be found illegal and 




obscene in almost any American court. Scenes 
of torture, mutilation, and rape are readily 
available to those who seek it. 

"It's not only hard-core porn, but the hard- 
est forms of adult porn," says Deen Kaplan, 
vice president of public policy for the National 
Coalition for the Protection of Children and 
Families. "These people won't police them- 
selves. Children can get access to the hardest 
of the hard, and that is not acceptable." 

Lawyers will probably make a lot of money 
over the next few years sorting out exactly 
how electronic communications will fit into 
constitutional law. Internet users and system 
operators shouldn't expect the dust to settle 
anytime soon as cyberspace fights to carve 
itself a niche in the First Amendment. 

■ The Big Fuss 

Computer obscenity is found in three basic 
places: dial-in bulletin board systems (BBSes), 
Internet sites, and Usenet newsgroups. 
Commercial online services, such as America 
Online, CompuServe, or Prodigy are relatively 
well-policed compared to the public Internet 
and private BBSes. Most of them also offer 
parental controls to help block out places such 
as chat areas where members might get out of 
hand. Most of these services, however, are 
now offering varying levels of access to the 
Internet at large, meaning even people without 
a direct link to the 'Net may still find objec- 
tionable material available. 

Some of the most famous areas of decadence 
can be found in the thousands of newsgroups— 
the electronic bulletin boards where users post 
articles or files for one another to read— where 
both the best and the worst of the Internet are 
represented. Almost every conceivable topic is 
covered in one newsgroup or another. Some of 
the most famous newsgroups fall into what is 
called the "alt.sex" hierarchy. With names such 
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as alt.sex.pedophilia and alt.sex.bestiality, to 
name a couple, these areas have gained a lot of 
attention from curious newspaper reporters and 
Internet authors. The newsgroup alt.sex.stories 
recently garnered headlines as the spot where 
Jake Baker, a Michigan college student, chose to 
post a fictional tale detailing the torture and 
murder of one of his female classmates. Not all 
Internet sites carry the alt.sex groups, but it isn't 
hard for experienced users at such sites to con- 
nect to sites that do carry the newsgroups they 
want. 

Computers offering obscene material to the 
Internet itself— the global "network of net- 
works"— are within the range of anyone with 
some type of Internet account. Many college 
students are given free or low-cost Internet 
accounts, as are employees of some large com- 
panies and government agencies. In addition, 
commercial online services now offer certain 
types of Internet access to their millions of 
users. 

The reason Internet pornography thrives 
has to do with the nature of the 'Net. No one 
computer controls the Internet. The informa- 
tion available on it resides on thousands of 
computers in dozens of countries. Even if, for 
instance, a college system administrator tried 
to block out certain parts of the Internet, tech- 
nologically savvy students can easily find 
"back doors" to any destination. Today's 
Internet grew out of a Department of Defense 
project designed to preserve communications 
even if parts of the system were destroyed. It 
works. 

■ The Battle Begins 

While the Internet and its newsgroups get 
most of the attention, the opening skirmishes 
of the computer pornography battle were 
fought last year in Tennessee over a California 
adults-only BBS in Milpitas, Calif. 

Some of the most notorious cases of com- 
puter obscenity hail from the hard drives of 
private BBSes. These systems have exploded 
across the American landscape in recent years. 
At least 60,000 are believed to be operational 
today. They range from commercially run 
news and information servers to amateur one- 
computer setups in basements and spare 
rooms. 

BBSes are not the same as the Internet. 
While the Internet is a vast worldwide net- 
work of computers, the typical BBS is a single 
computer that users can dial into with a 




BvcaftcQornography is not difficult for 
chiVen to find on computer systems. 
Deen Kaplan of the National Coalition for the 
Protection of Children and Families offers 
five tips for parents to follow: 

Keep the family computer in a family 
area of the house. 



Online services and the Internet are 
wonderful tools. The solution is not to take 
them away, but to participate in them with your 
kids. Make the computer a family activity. 

Protest to the service providers you 
use if you find objectionable images. Just as 



modem. In most BBSes, users trade messages 
or files with each other. In this way, BBSes 
become the forums of virtual communities 
made up of users who might live many miles 
away from each other geographically. It can be 
cheap and easy to distribute files via BBSes, 
making them the new favorites for pornogra- 
phy suppliers. 

Users post most of the files on some BBSes, 
but on the Milpitas, Calif., "Amateur Action" 
BBS, a message proudly greets new arrivals 
with the information that all 25,000 files- 
including those picturing so-called child "nud- 
ists," scenes of bondage, and torture images- 
were scanned in by the operators themselves: 
Robert and Carleen Thomas. 

Tennessee postal inspectors working with the 
local U.S. District Attorney's office last summer 
logged on to the Thomas BBS and downloaded 
a batch of sexually explicit images. Based on 
those files and a mail-order videotape also 
received from the Thomases, the Tennessee offi- 
cials filed 11 federal obscenity indictments. 
Tried and convicted by a Memphis jury who 
found the images to be obscene, the couple now 
faces sentencing on all 11 counts, each of which 
carries a maximum sentence of five years in 
prison and 5250,000 in fines. 

While it is not illegal to possess obscene 
works, the Thomases were prosecuted under 
existing laws that ban the interstate distribu- 
tion or sale of such materials. The Thomases' 
images were transmitted over phone lines 



the shopping malls of America don't iftlude 
adult bookstores, the online services of 
America shouldn't encourage pornography. 

■ Take time to understand how images 
are transferred on computers and what they 
look like. For example, images are fre- 
quently called "GIFs" after a common stor- 
age format. Learn to recognize computer 
porn if you find it and talk to your children 
about it. 

Write your state and federal legislators 
and encourage them to pursue appropriate 
legislative action to ensure children don't get 
access to this material. • 



across state lines. But obscenity law is full of 
gray areas, and the legal uncertainty over what 
exactly what is meant by the word "obscene" 
is fueling both the Thomases' appeal and their 
widespread support among onliners. 

■ Good Guys? 

Many long-time Internet users rile at nearly 
any form of perceived censorship in cyber- 
space. They know that laws designed to 
restrict BBSes also could be used against the 
Internet itself, where the popular sentiment is 
people simply shouldn't look at things that 
offend them. 

Kaplan says a lot of the uproar in news- 
group postings and other forums comes from 
people who don't realize what is available at 
sites like the Milpitas BBS. There is no such 
thing as a harmless consumer of some of the 
Thomas images, he says, such as one that 
depicts a woman being nailed to a piece of ply- 
wood. Kaplan says he finds support for people 
like the Thomases surprising. 

"It remains beyond me why people who 
care about computers want to make Thomas 
the posterboy for freedom in the information 
age," Kaplan says. "One would think he'd be 
the social pariah, but in many cases he's been 
embraced." 

One of the groups giving Thomas' lawyers 
legal advice is the Electronic Frontier 
Foundation (EFF), a Washington, D.C., non- 
profit group dedicated to the protection of civil 
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liberties in cyberspace. Eric Tachibana, online 
services coordinator for the EFF, sees things a 
little differently than Kaplan. He calls Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas "the good guys" who shouldn't 
be held to the standards of a community hun- 
dreds of miles from their home. 

"They were fine in California, in their state," 
Tachibana says. "The Tennessee postman was 
looking for this. If it offended him, he should 
not have been going to look." 

Tachibana says the crux of the Thomas case 
is the issue of community standards and who 
has the right to decide for all what is obscene. 

■ Community Standards 

The issue of community standards is at the 
heart of the Thomas appeal because it is at the 
heart of obscenity case law. In the landmark 
1973 case of Miller v. California, the Supreme 
Court set up a three-part test for juries in 
obscenity cases. If jurors decide that the 
average person, applying contemporary 
community standards, would find the material 
appeals to the "prurient interest"; that the 
material depicts or describes, in an offensive 
way, sexual conduct prohibited by law; and 
the material lacks serious artistic, scientific, or 
literary value, it can be found obscene— and 
thus not protected by the First Amendment. 

The "community standards" clause was 
designed by the Court to let conservative areas 
such as Memphis set higher standards than 
might be followed in a more liberal area such 
as California. In the aftermath of the Thomas 
ruling, some argue that a test designed to keep 
Californians from dictating law to Memphis 
also should keep Memphis from dictating to 
California. 

Courts have allowed exceptions to this idea 
in the cases of mail-order pornography distrib- 
utors who knowingly send materials to more 
conservative districts. A BBS operator, 
however, doesn't take an order, address a 
package, and drop it in the mail. Because the 
computer systems are automatic and users can 
call from anywhere, system operators get no 
chance for case-by-case decision-making. Even 
if the BBS only offered accounts to local citi- 
zens, someone might acquire an account, move 
away to Memphis, and continue calling with- 
out making the system operator aware of the 
change. 

The EFF and others warn rulings such as the 
Thomas case give the most conservative dis- 
tricts in the nation— wherever they may be and 
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whatever local standards they might follow— 
the ability to restrict what can be found on 
computers from New York to Los Angeles. 

It would not only set the kind of national 
standard the Supreme Court hoped to avoid 
but would also make that standard more 
restrictive than has been allowed in many 
communities. System operators, not familiar 
with what might be considered obscene in an 
unknown town perhaps thousands of miles 
away, will be forced to censor from their com- 
puters material that may be perfectly legal in 
their own community. 

But the alternative, Kaplan says— laws 
based on the community of origin rather than 
the community of receipt— would create "safe 
havens" where pornographers could ply their 
trade unhindered by the laws of the rest of the 
country. Courts have shown no willingness to 
move toward such a system, he says. 




"Community 

standards 

are going to be 

outstripped 

by the growth 

of the 

Information 

Superhighway." 

— Deen Kaplan, 

National Coalition for 
the Protection of 
Children and Families 



■ Courtroom Chaos 

In the short term, Kaplan says, courtrooms 
will be the battleground for the district of 
receipt vs. district of origin issue. Different 
jurisdictions will probably come up with dif- 
ferent solutions to the problem, making it diffi- 
cult for users and system operators to know 
what is and isn't legal. 

"Community standards are going to be out- 
stripped by the growth of the Information 
Superhighway," he says. "I don't think it will 
get simpler for BBS operators in the short 
term." 

Eventually, Kaplan says, the various sides 
will probably end up in a fight over a true 
national standard for obscenity. A national 
standard set down in law would simplify 
things, he says, but there is little consensus on 
what should be on such a list. 

Tachibana says he thinks the country is too 
large and varied for a national obscenity stan- 
dard. 

"Unless there's a serious move to the 
right, 1 don't see how there can be a nation- 
al standard for obscenity," Tachibana says. 
"The communities of the U.S. are far too 
diverse." 

However, he says, the controversy will 
only gain force as more Americans hook up 
to the Internet. The issue probably won't be 
resolved for another 10 years at least, 
Tachibana says, and it is hard to predict what 
the future mood of the country will be. 

"We'll see what the Congress looks like at 
the time when it goes down, and the Supreme 
Court," he says, but he cautions against any 
sort of censorship. 

"We have allowed the government to be our 
mothers and fathers, and that's not right," 
Tachibana says. "That's not how a democracy 
is run." 

In whatever manner the American democ- 
racy decides to run itself, it may not make 
much of a difference to computer pornogra- 
phy. BBSes are one thing, but no matter what 
regulations Congress and the courts might 
iron out, America does not control the 
Internet. 

■ Global Problem 

In fact, no one controls the Internet. 
Wiping out obscenity on the 'Net isn't like 
cleaning up a town. If you chased out all the 
pornographers within a 100-mile radius of a 
certain city, it would be difficult to find 
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pornography in that area. But if you chased 
all obscene material out of U.S. Internet sites, 
American citizens could still connect with 
computers in other countries that didn't 
abide by such strict standards. Cultural vari- 
ances and divergent agendas lead to foreign 
nations where the U.S. porn seeker could still 
expect to find obscenity. 

"It's out there, and even if you could get an 
international agreement, international enforce- 
ment is difficult," Tachibana says. "It just gets 
way too impossible." 

Even Kaplan agrees that international regu- 
lation would not come easily. 

"It will be very difficult," he says. "It's not 
the ideal situation." 

Tachibana suggests a better solution to the 
problem would be special software that par- 
ents could use to keep pornography away 
from their children. In the same way parents 
can ask their phone companies to block off 
900-number access to prevent unauthorized 
use of pornographic phone services, parents 
could use "filter" programs to block certain 
types of texts and image files from flooding 
into their kids' computers. A practical filter 
program would not be an easy thing to 
develop, but Tachibana says the only real 
obstacle is a lack of funding for such projects. 
Groups who feel strongly against pornogra- 
phy should use their energies toward this 
goal, he says. 

"Rather than spend money lobbying for 
unworkable laws," Tachibana says, "they 
should pay programmers to write the 
things." 

Kaplan isn't as optimistic about software 
gateways. 

'Technical fixes seldom will do the job for 
someone determined to circumvent it," he 
says. 

■ Old Solutions 

In the case of computer porn, however, legal 
fixes wouldn't fare much better. Never has it 
been harder for authorities to ban certain types 
of information than it is today. Anyone with 
an Internet account can distribute files to the 
whole world— files users can then download 
in the privacy of their homes, away from the 
eyes of the law. 

In an environment where all the arguing 
over obscenity— right or wrong, harmful or 
not— may be moot, parents hold the ultimate 
responsibility to protect their children. 




MoV disturbing than any pornographic 
computer image are the images in 
parents' minds of unknown pedophiles 
searching cyberspace for new victims. 

Recent news stories— such as one in 
which a mother spotted her 14-year-old 
daughter about to leave for a motel with a 
middle-aged man, and another where a New 
Hampshire boy was sexually assaulted after 
meeting with men he met through his com- 
puter—have served only to heighten fears. 

"Computers have become the medium of 
choice for pedophiles," says Deen Kaplan, 
vice president of public policy for the National 
Coalition for the Protection of Children and 
Families. 

Parents have always needed to protect 
their children outside the home. Now the 
Internet, and especially commercial online 
services, make it easy for sick minds to find 
friendly children through computers. Places 
like America Online, CompuServe, and 
Prodigy all have chat rooms for kids and 
teens. But just because a room is reserved 
for children doesn't mean everyone inside is 
under age 18. 

On computer networks, you only know 
people by their screen names and what they 
want you to know. A pedophile could pose as 
a youngster to gain the trust of kids. Or he 
might not even need to lie about his age- 
children are generally willing to chat with new 
friends, and they find computers fun to use. 

Pedophiles are a frustrating problem for 
law-enforcement officials. Unless someone 



Americans can't count on the government to 
clean up the Internet, regardless of whatever 
consensus might be reached on the issue. The 
ability to control the global network is out of 
Congress' hands. 

Tachibana says the only solution to the com- 
puter pornography problem is the same as the 
solution to many other problems of youth: 
Parents must pay attention to what their chil- 
dren are doing. If kids find pornography, par- 
ents should talk to them about it. Pornography 
is like hate speech, Tachibana says. More 
speech is the only cure. 



has a prior history of stalking kids, it is diffi- 
cult to prove wrongdoing until it is too late — 
when some type of assault or threat has 
already occurred. 

To prevent such tragedies from happen- 
ing, parents may want to make clear a few 
commonsense rules before they let their kids 
venture out into cyberspace alone: 

■ Most commercial online services have 
parental control features that allow the adult 
account-holder to block chat room access 
from younger members of the family. 
Parents should learn about such features 
and consider using them. 

■ Tell your children to never give out last 
names, addresses, or phone numbers over 
the computer. 

■ Be wary of any computer friends who 
want to meet your child in person. Find a way 
to make sure they are who they say they are. 

■ Never answer threatening or harass- 
ing messages. Report anyone suspicious to 
your online service. 

The answer is not to cut your children off 
from networks entirely. The Internet and 
online services are useful tools for educa- 
tion, but in many ways they are like big cities 
with millions of inhabitants. Most of your 
online neighbors are decent people from 
whom children can learn a lot. But parents 
should remember that a tiny few are danger- 
ous. Just as you wouldn't leave your child in 
a strange place to converse for hours on end 
with strangers, you shouldn't turn your chil- 
dren loose online without supervision. • 



"I think the focus should be on how to 
make children able to understand what's 
bad and what's good," he says. "An image 
is not going to hurt a child. It's how that 
image is interpreted that's going to hurt the 
child." 

Unfortunately, no one knows exactly 
how a young child— even one with a well- 
developed sense of right and wrong— inter- 
prets the graphic image of a woman being 
tortured. • 



by Man Phelps 
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Putting Porn In Its Place? 

Senator's Bill Targets Online Porn 



Within a few min- 
utes of logging 
on to the Internet, 
anyone with World Wide Web 
software can find and log in to 
the Playboy magazine home 
page to view a nude photo of 
this month's Playmate. In a few 
more minutes, they can track 
down Libido, an online maga- 
zine, and view photos of 
women undressing, kissing, 
and fondling one another. They 
can search other online sites to 
read about group sex, sex with 
objects, even sex with animals. 
With no parental supervision 
and plenty of time to kill, 
enterprising children can go 
online and find increasingly 
hard core material dealing with 
any imaginable topic. 

When it comes to the Inter- 
net, Big Brother is definitely 
NOT watching. 

Perhaps it's time he did, says 
Sen. J. James Exon. For the second year in a 
row, the Nebraska Democrat is pushing legis- 
lation to prevent children from straying into 
the dark alleys of the Information Superhigh- 
way. Exon's Electronic Decency Act would 
prohibit anyone from distributing "obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, filthy, or indecent" material 
via bulletin board systems (BBSes) or the 
Internet. Violators would face up to two years 
in prison and a $100,000 fine. 

The Electronic Frontier Foundation, a 
Washington D.C.,-based group that deals with 
online issues, opposes the Electronic Decency 
Act and says it violates First Amendment guar- 
antees to freedom of speech. Shari Steele, the 
EFF's director of legal services, says the bill's 
language is vague, especially the reference to 
indecent speech. Moreover, Steele says, it's an 
excessive reaction to an overblown problem. 

"I think the whole idea of children getting 
access to obscenity is one of those ideas that you 
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touch and everybody goes, 'Oh, this is terrible,' " 
Steele says. "I'm on the Internet every day, and 
I don't see obscenity. I know I could find it if I 
looked for it without too much trouble. It's 
nothing you come upon if you're not looking 
for it. It's not so prevalent out there that we 
need to be protecting our children in ways that 
are going to be very restrictive on adults." 

Exon believes the problem is serious enough 
to justify legislation. He cites one opponent of 
the bill who says that 98% of the pornography 
available online is no worse than the material 
available at any adult bookstore. "I think that 
comment sums up very well the untenable 
position that many of the naysayers [of my 
bill] are placing themselves in," Exon says. 

Mike Geraghty, a New Jersey State Police 
trooper who investigates online crimes, says 
if s relatively easy to go online and find con- 
ventional pornography. It's more difficult, 
however, to find child pom online. 



Geraghty, a self-described 
conservative who says he 
wouldn't want his 6- and 8- 
year-old children to access 
online porn, concedes that the 
Electronic Decency Act raises 
valid free-speech issues. 

■ Self-Selecting 
Communities 

The EFF contends that the 
debate over the Electronic 
Decency Act is primarily a 
debate about community stan- 
dards. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that obscenity must be 
defined by contemporary 
community standards: what 
people in a small, West 
Virginia town find to be 
obscene may be perfectly 
acceptable in, say, Las Vegas, 
New York, or Los Angeles. 

The EFF believes the 
Electronic Decency Act would 
establish a single, nationwide 
community standard, a kind of moral lowest 
common denominator so that information 
and images posted on a BBS in Las Vegas 
would not offend the sensibilities of rural 
West Virginians. 

Exon says his bill simply extends to online 
information the same standards that apply to 
telephone conversations and magazines sent 
through the mail. But unlike magazine publish- 
ers, who know where their magazines are sold 
and mailed, people who place information and 
images online often have no idea of who will 
access it and where it will end up. Even if peo- 
ple who placed material online could somehow 
block access from certain communities, the EFF 
argues, it would require them to keep up 
the contemporary standards of thousands 
local communities scattered from Quonset, 
Maine to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The EFF argues that materials on BBSes and 
Internet servers shouldn't be judged using the 
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standards of any physical community because 
Internet and BBS users establish their own 
online communities. With the exception of 
material like child pornography and libel, 
Steele says, these self-selecting communities 
have a constitutionally protected right to set 
their own standards. 

"If it's not going out into the community, 
and people know what they're getting before 
they get it . . . then they should be able to 
choose whatever kind of material they get 
without the state regulating whether they get it 
or don't get it," Steele says. 

The concept of self-selecting communities 
that are exempt from larger societal standards 
is not without precedent. It may be obscene to 
walk naked down the street of any American 
community, for example, but it's perfectly 
acceptable to walk naked through a nudist 
camp. Of course, the nudist camp isn't located 
in your house, and it's not something you 
could stumble into while trying to find infor- 
mation for a book report. 

The idea that a child could join a self-select- 
ing online community without parental control 
disturbs Exon. "I guess what they're saying is 
that if they have an 8-, 9-, 10-, or 12-year-old 
child who can find their way into these dark 
alleys, then that's the price society has to pay 
for the great benefits of the Internet," he says. 
"I happen to feel society should stand up early 
on and take a stand on this." 

■ The Big Chill 

Giving the government authority to regulate 
online obscenity is tantamount to giving it a 
license to intercept E-mail, Steele says. Imagine 
giving federal agents the right to intercept 
online traffic and read E-mail the way that 
postal inspectors open plain brown packages 
to search for dirty magazines. 

"The bill doesn't make a distinction between 
consensual and nonconsensual speech," she 
says. "Even if it's a consensual message— if I 
want to send a private electronic mail message 
to my husband that contains private, dirty noth- 
ings— thafs a criminal violation of this bill." 

Exon denies that is the intent of his bill. "If 
that is happening on E-mail where no one else 
can tap into it, then I would see nothing wrong 
with that," he says. "(If s not] the intent of my 
legislation to put anyone in jail for doing that." 

Besides, Exon points out, the government 
will never learn of a lewd or obscene E-mail 
unless the recipient complains about it. 



Exon's bill does raise some serious civil lib- 
erty questions. For example, people who 
placed potentially obscene material online 
could defend themselves by saying they 
attempted to prohibit access to children or to 
adults who might find it offensive. However, it 
would be an "affirmative defense" they would 
have to prove to a jury or judge after they had 
been dragged into court. 

Overzealous prosecutors could use the law 
to drag defendants, especially small BBS oper- 
ators with limited financial resources, into 
court and bankrupt them. "It would be a death 
decree [to the BBS] if their only legal recourse 
was to defend themselves after they've already 
been brought up on charges," Steele says. 

■ Flaws In The Ointment 

Even if Exon's bill passes, it may have little 
impact on the online pom trade. Much of the 
pornography that the bill is designed to stop, 
especially child pornography, is transmitted 
via private E-mail, Geraghty says. Porno- 
graphers encrypt child porn images using 
special encryption software, making it nearly 
impossible for law enforcement to open 
and view the files even if they managed to 
intercept them. 

Some pornographers skirt the law by using 
the Internet's international connections, 
Geraghty says. They transmit images to 
Denmark, where obscenity laws are especially 
lax, and store them on Internet servers there. 
Porn consumers then use the Internet to down- 
load the image files from the Danish connection. 




Sen. J. Jamas Exon, D-Neb., leads 
the legislative campaign against 
online pornography. 



Steele suggests that the only real solution is 
to encourage parents to supervise their chil- 
dren more closely. "We are in favor of . . . 
putting control in the hands of the parent, 
where it should be, rather than in the hands of 
the state," she says. 

Rather than a government ban on obsceni- 
ty, the EFF supports the use of special "fil- 
ters" that enable parents to lock out objection- 
able sections of the Internet, online informa- 
tion services, and BBSes. The three largest 
online information services— CompuServe, 
America Online, and Prodigy— all use filters 
to block selected forums and file libraries. 

In many cases, though, the only things 
that are actually blocked out by the services 
are directories that give addresses to these 
sites. Simply blocking the directories to these 
locations does little good; in five minutes, 
via trial and error, you still can access plenty 
of adult material. 

Some BBS operators require proof of age, 
such as a photocopy of a driver's license, 
before letting new users log on, Geraghty 
says. But many BBSes with "adult" material 
don't, he says. 

As a parent, Geraghty supervises his children 
when they go online. When they get older, he 
intends to let them explore on their own. "Just 
like the rest of the world, the Internet has some 
great things for kids," he says. "Ninety-nine 
percent of what they explore will be in the 
forums you want them to be in." 

But Geraghty believes parents need the 
help of laws and law enforcement to protect 
children from that dangerous 1%. Just as 
parents rely on local laws to prevent adult 
bookstores from selling pornography to their 
children, they should be able to rely on laws 
to prevent adult BBSes from delivering 
pornography to their children. 

Exon is not so naive as to believe his bill 
will halt the pornography traffic or that it will 
altogether keep porn out of the hands of chil- 
dren. Rather, he believes it will deter online 
porn merchants from pandering to children. 
He also hopes it will encourage parents, 
BBS operators, and online services to work 
together to protect children. 

"We have already scored a major victory if 
nothing more comes of the Decency Act 
because we have alerted the people of the 
United States to what is going on," he says. • 



byl.W.Huttig 
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Consolidated Computing 

Solutions For Chaotic Cables & Switches 



Elegant simplicity is some- 
times hard to find around 
computers. Turning on a 
PC can make you feel like an 
astronaut gearing up for a flight by 
the time you flip switches to turn 
on the PC, monitor, printer, and 
any other peripherals. Further- 
more, the computer system usually 
exists in a kudzu-like tangle of 
power cords, printer cables, and 
network cables draped over and 
around the entire desktop. 

Computer professionals have 
devised creative ways of organiz- 
ing their cables. Some have 
resorted to the decidedly nontech- 
nical trick of purchasing wire tie 
wraps from the local hardware 
store and using a handful of 
wraps to tie up their cables. While 
this is an effective solution, it's 
neither the most attractive nor the 
most practical. If, for example, 
monitor and printer cables are 
wrapped with monitor and com- 
puter power cords, installation of 
a new monitor can prove tedious. 
Each tie wrap must be cut, the old 
monitor cords pulled out, and the 
new cords slipped in. Then the tie 
wraps, bought last year, must be 
located and twisted around the 
cables. The tie-wrap setup is a bit 
inefficient and leaves the string 
of cables looking like they're 
secured in the same manner as a 
loaf of bread. 

Fortunately, there are sleeker 
solutions to a preponderance of 
switches and cables. 

Power Management 

Several companies, such as 
Tripp Lite, American Power 
Conversion, and Kensington, have 
combined limited cable management 
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with surge protection in devices 
that look like small pizza boxes 
and fit neatly between a monitor 
and most desktop computers. The 
boxes let you plug all of the sys- 
tem's power cords into one 
peripheral and control them with 
one switch. 

Once the power cords are con- 
nected to the surge protector, you 
can turn each peripheral on and 
off, along with the entire system, 
from your desk. Kensington's 
Masterpiece Home Office and 
Tripp Lite's Command Console 
have six and five rocker switches, 
respectively, on the front of the 
units. The main power switch 
controls power for the entire unit; 
the other switches carry labels 
such as Monitor, Printer, Aux 1, 
and Aux 2. Users plug the com- 
puter power cord and each of the 
peripherals into the Masterpiece 
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Home Office or the Command 
Console, then plug the device into 
a power source. The Masterpiece 
Home Office also features a con- 
tinuous power outlet in case you 
need to connect a device such as 
an answering machine to the PC. 

To turn on the printer, for 
example, a user can flip the 
printer switch on the Masterpiece 
Home Office or the Command 
Console, and the printer is on. 
(This concept works properly only 
if the power switch on the printer 
and other peripherals is always 
left in the "on" position.) 

While the Kensington and Tripp 
Lite consoles confine the power-up 
process to a one-switch proposition 
and eliminate the hassle of reach- 
ing behind peripherals to find the 
switches, they leave a problem 
unresolved. Neither the Masterpiece 
Home Office nor the Command 



Console offer effective solutions for 
what to do with those tangled cords; 
their answer is to leave them hang- 
ing out the back of the unit. Even if 
your multiple switch headaches 
may be over, the tangled combina- 
tion of those cords and cables still 
presents a problem. 

An APC product called the 
Power-Manager addresses cable 
clutter. The PowerManager, which 
is popular with many system 
administrators, has a cover that 
allows access to the interior of the 
unit. Instead of plugging the 
power cords into the back of the 
unit, as you would with the 
Kensington and Tripp Lite 
units, you plug the power cords 
inside the PowerManager, close 
to the front of the unit. The 
PowerManager case has enough 
room inside to store excess 
power cord length, which is 
a more elegant solution than 
the tie wraps. The main issue to 
consider is that you leave a suit- 
able length of power cord outside 
the PowerManager so that it 
reaches the peripheral device. 

Cheap & Easy 

Even if power cords are tucked 
away in a console, you may 
still face a tangle of printer, moni- 
tor, network, and SCSI cables. 
There is a myriad of surprisingly 
simple commercial solutions to 
choose from. 

Kraft and other companies 
offer convoluted tubing, a 
length of flexible, plastic tubing, 
similar to the old-fashioned 
attachable hoses used by vacu- 
um cleaners, that is split length- 
wise down the center of the 
tube. Many companies that deal 




with numerous wires turn to con- 
voluted tubing. 

To use the tubing, you open 
the tube via the split, insert the 
cables, and reclose the tube. 
The split closes around the 
cables and, instead of having 



include the new CableCatch fas- 
teners. The most popular Cable- 
Wraps are 1 x 6-inch nylon 
straps secured with Velcro fas- 
teners. The CableWraps won't 
damage cords and can be quickly 
removed and reattached when 




APC's PowerManager conceals excess cable length in Hie unit. 



several unsightly cables clutter- 
ing your home or office, you 
now have your chosen color of 
flexible tubing hiding the ser- 
pentine mess. This approach 
is superior to the tie wraps 
discussed earlier because 
you can remove or add cables 
at any time without cutting 
and retying the wraps. Further- 
more, cables are often damaged 
when crimped by wraps or 
nicked as the wraps are cut 
during removal 

Kraft no longer manufactures 
its Cordex Power Cable Manage- 
ment System, but a company 
spokesman said the package may 
still be available in some retail 
stores. Kraft's package and others 
usually offer a choice of black or 
white tubing, and each kit comes 
with identification tags and 
snap-lock cord clips that let you 
anchor the convoluted tubing to a 
wall or a desk. 

San Francisco's Rip-Tie Com- 
pany had such unexpected suc- 
cess with its CableWraps that it 
expanded its product line to 



adding or removing cables from 
the bundle. Rip-Tie customers 
have used the wraps for a variety 
of tasks, including color tagging 
the legs of live ostriches at a 
Texas bird ranch. CableCatches 
are similar to CableWraps except 
for the addition of a peel-away 
adhesive backing that allows 
them to be mounted to walls 
or desks. A series of Cable- 
Catches mounted to a desk cre- 
ates a convenient way to keep 
cables off the floor. 



Several other simple ideas are 
available in most office supply 
catalogs. Plastic cable ties, some- 
times called "zip-ties," can be 
used like the wire tie wraps or 
Velcro wraps mentioned earlier. 
The plastic wraps are pulled tight 
around cables, and the excess tie 
length is cut off. A hollow rectan- 
gular box called the Cable 
Manager is covered on top by two 
plastic flaps and is mounted hori- 
zontally to the back of a desk. The 
box conceals cables and provides 
a channel for running them across 
the back of a desk and toward an 
outlet. The Cable Duck can be 
mounted vertically to a desk with 
adhesive tape and used to chan- 
nel cables toward an outlet. The 
Cable Manager and Cable Duck 
are available directly from 
Peripherals Distributing. Heavy 
Cable Control Clips can be 
attached to walls or desks, but 
they may only hold one cable at a 
time. The clips and Cable Hold- 
up Straps, which are similar to 
CableCatches, are available from 
Velcro USA. Products as familiar 
as duct tape also may solve your 
problems by securing cables to 
the floor when they must run 
across a walkway. 

While we wait for an entrepre- 
neur to perfect wireless computer 
systems, cables will remain a 
necessary evil. Unless you savor 




the experiences of tripping over 
cables and fighting tangles when 
it's time to move a peripheral, 
it makes sense to purchase 
some sort of cable management 
system. Shop around, and you'll 
find a variety of options, from 
switch consoles to cable-taming 
Velcro. We won't go so far as to 
say they'll make your system 
attractive, but they will make it 
manageable. • 

by Trevor Meers and Stuart Sandler 



For More Information: 

Command Console 

$125 

Tripp Lite Manufacturing 

(312) 755-5401 

PowerManager 

$84.95 

American Power Conversion 

(800) 800-4APC (4272) 

Masterpiece Home Office 

$70 

Kensington 

(800) 535-4242 

(415)572-2700 

CableWraps 
$24 for 10 
CableCatches 
$13.95 for five 
The Rip-Tie Company 
(800) 348-7600 

Cable Manager 

$54.75 

Cable Duck 

$10.95 

Peripherals Distributing 

(800) 536-2365 

Cable Control Clips 
$2.99 for six 
Cable Hold-Up Straps 
$2.99 for six 
Velcro USA 
(800) 950-3233 
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SPECIAL ISSUES! 

Guides Guaranteed To Save You Time & Money 



The ALL NEW Guide To Windows 


will be available at many of 


the following newsstands 


AFTER JULY 6 




• B. Dalton 


• Giant 




Border* 


• Rite Aid 




> Waldenbooks 


• C.V.S. 




> Staples 


• H.E.B. Food 




• Bookstar 


• Stop N' Shop 




• CompUSA 


• Shaw's 




> Crown Books 


• Book stop 




« Safeway 


• Eckerd's 




• Publix 


• Big Bear 




• Walgreens 


• Wal-Mart 




• Kosh N' Karry 


• Ralph's 




> Lucky's 


* Kroger 




> Sav-On 


• Bookland 




> Books-A-Million 


• Marsh 




• Payless 






• Barnes A Noble 






• Albertson's (Wash 


. only) 




> Fry's Electronics 






• Alpha Beta 






> Homeland 






> Encore Books 






Check your local newsstands 




This ALL NEW Guide To Windows will continue 
where the first issue left off. It contains even more 
troubleshooting tips and will unlock the secrets 
of Windows, including a special section on 
Windows & Networking. If you enjoyed 
the first Guide, this is a must-have issue. 



H Available on newsstands July 61 



Your #1 Windows Resource. 

This special issue covers every aspect 

of the Windows environment. Become more 

productive with your PC by ordering this 

invaluable reference guide that you will 

turn to again and again. 



1 Quitk Answers ' 

fear 



Dnline 

Everything 

Ym Nbm ft Kww! 







y». 



Available by mail only! 



Everything you need to know about 

online services and the Internet. From downloading 

FREE software to reviews of online hardware 

and software, this guide will answer 

all of your questions. 

Available by mail only! 



Call 



Number of copies: 

Guide To Windows II— $7.95* 

Guide To Windows— $7.95* 

Guide To Going Online — $7.95 



Bonus Offer! 



Save $5.85 by 
ordering all three — $18* 
* Shipping and handling included 



1 -800-367-7333 

and order today. Have your credit card ready. 



Name: 



Company Name: 
Phone: 



n 



Home Business 



Address: 
City: 



State: 



ZIP: 



To order by mail, send check or money order payable to PC Novice. 
Mai! to: PC Novice Guide Series, P.O. Box 82511, Lincoln, NE 68501. Please allow 10 days for delivery. 
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Need some help with your hardware or software? 
Looking for simple explanations on technical subjects? 
Send us your questions! 




Q: / have an AST 386 PC with DOS 5.0. I also have on 
hand seven "update disks" for DOS 6.0. I assume that 
this update disk set is only a part of the full DOS 6.0. 
What is the effect of the upgrade? Does 6.0 "override" 5.0 or simply add to it? 
And, bottom line, will I gain enough from the upgrade for it to be worth in- 
stalling? 

Al Don't be fooled by the word "update" on your disks. If there are 
seven disks, you can bet your floppy that's a complete copy of DOS 
6.0. What makes it an "update" rather than a "full" version is only the 
fact that it will "look" on your hard disk drive for an earlier version of 
DOS and may refuse to install if you don't have a previous DOS there. 
Once it recognizes the presence of an older DOS version, it will install 
itself in a new directory and put the older DOS aside. The older DOS 
stays there forever, or at least until you decide you're sure you don't 
want to use it again. To clear it from your hard drive, you can run the 
DELOLDOS command (DWete O/d DOS). Most folks forget to run 
DELOLDOS and leave the older DOS occupying megabytes of valu- 
able hard drive space. On any computer that had its DOS upgraded, 
try typing deloldos at the DOS prompt and press ENTER. It can't 
hurt to do it, unless you have a special reason to preserve your ability 
to revert to the older version, and you may be able to recover disk 
space. 

DOS 6.0 was a significant jump from DOS 5.0, which itself is a decent 
version. DOS 6.0 added a disk compressor, which can double your disk 
space; a decent backup program; an antivirus program; built-in help that 
is far better than that in DOS 5.0; and many other features. On the down 
side: it will, if you let it install all its features, occupy about 6MB of disk 
space versus about 3MB for DOS 5.0. The DoubleSpace disk compressor 
and the MemMaker memory optimizer with 6.0 were somewhat unreli- 
able; that was fixed in MS-DOS 6.20 and 6.22, and more improvements 
were added. If you're going to the trouble of upgrading, we'd suggest 
you get yourself a cheap ($10 to $12) upgrade from 6.0 to 6.22 , which is 
called the "step-up kit." You also might consider getting IBM's PC-DOS 
7.0. It has all the features of MS-DOS 622, some that MS-DOS 6.0 lacks, 
and even better built-in help. 

Q: One supposed "plus" of Windows For Workgroups (WFW) over reg- 
ular Windows is turning on its optional 32-Bit-File-Access (32BFA) to 
double disk performance. But when I activate 32BFA, my system actually 
runs slower! The time it takes for Windows to open from the DOS prompt is 
markedly longer. I have a Packard Bell 486-25 multimedia computer with 
8MB of RAM and a recent version of Stacker, the disk compression utility. 
The folks at Packard Bell hai>en't been too helpful. They basically said, "Well, 



then don 't run 32BFA. " Do you have any suggestions about what's going on 
and what to do about it? 

A 5 Enabling 32BFA can slow you down in a couple of situations. One 
would be if 32BFA didn't really get activated but did turn down your 
SmartDrive cache while trying to start itself. We assume in your case 
you actually got 32BFA running, which you can confirm by going into 
Control Panel's Enhanced dialog box and looking at your virtual 
memory settings. 

Another reason for the slowness might be if your Vcache (the disk 
cache utility that 32BFA uses instead of SmartDrive) size is set too large. 
WFW may be starving for random-access memory (RAM) after Vcache is 
enabled. This is even more likely if you're running Vcache (32BFA) and 
also running the older SmartDrive; together they may be taking too much 
memory, thereby slowing WFW down. If so, make sure that the memory 
allocated to both caches doesn't exceed 30% of your total memory. In your 
case, that means typing the following line into your Autoexecbat file to 
set the RAM that SmartDrive uses to 128 kilobytes (KB): 

c:\windows\smartdrv.exe 1024 128 

The 1024 becomes your cache size until Windows starts; 128KB will be 
your cache size after Windows starts. Then, open the Control Panel 
group in Windows, click on the Enhanced icon, and in the Virtual 
Memory dialog box, set your Vcache size to about 1024. Another good 
trick to save memory when running WFW is to start it with win/n in- 
stead of win. This starts WFW in non-network mode, which means you 
can't connect to the other computers on the network. Since most folks 
running WFW aren't actually on networks, this is "free" memory and 
speed. If you still see a loss of performance, we'd agree with Packard 
Bell to forget 32BFA for now (there are occasionally some other un- 
pleasant side effects of it, anyway). 

If you're really desperate for more speed, you can try setting 
SmartDrive to do "delayed writes" (see Q&A in the April 1995 PC 
Novice) by typing: 

c:\dos\smartdrv.exe c+ 1024 

in your Autoexec.bat file. The "+" turns on delayed writes. Delayed 
writes will sometimes remarkably speed up your disk, but, as we 
said in April, they will slightly increase your risk of accidental disk 
data disasters. We recommend delayed writes only if you have 
nothing important on your hard disk, or keep complete and current 
backups. 
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Q: I have an older computer that I suspect is either a very old XT 8088 
type fir maybe a not-quite-as-old 286 type. How can I tell which? 

A 5 Usually during boot up, if a computer is a 286 or higher, it will 
briefly display an on-screen message like " — 286 BIOS version — ." 
Also, if it "counts" or checks RAM during startup and the count reaches 
higher than 640, it's probably a 286 or higher. Any common diagnostic 
utilities also would unmask its identity: If you have WordPerfect for DOS, 
try typing wpinfo and pressing ENTER. We mention that because the 
WPINFO diagnostic is often sitting around on old computers. As a last 
resort, open the case while the computer is unplugged and look for tiny 
letters on chips saying "80286." 

Q: / was given a used computer with both 3-112" and 5-1 14" floppy disk 
drives. All the hardware appears to be hooked up, but I can 't get the B: drive ( 3- 
112") to work. Could a software command for the second drive (in Auloexecbal 
or Config.sys) have been deleted by the previous owner? I think my computer is 
an IBM Personal Computer XT. 

Al If the computer is newer than an XT 8088 type (see previous ques- 
tion), you probably need to tell its CMOS setup that it has a B: drive (for 
more information, see "Changing Your Computer's Battery" in the 
March 1995 PC Novice). 

If it's an ancient XT 8088 type, then your guess is probably correct. 
Since 3-1/2" floppy diskettes didn't exist when XTs were made, that 
B: drive was probably added later. To make the B: drive run, two 
things (beside installing it and plugging the right cables to it) have to 
happen. First, if the computer originally had only one floppy disk 
drive, some tiny DIP switches on the motherboard have to be reposi- 
tioned to "tell" the computer it now has two floppy disk drives. This 
isn't hard or dangerous as long as the power is off, and you mark the 
original positions so you can "fall back" to them if you mess them up. 
But without making drawings for you, we can't tell you exactly which 
switches to set. Phone a friendly hardware tech or IBM (800/426- 
3333), and with the case open, have them walk you through these 
hardware settings. 

Unfortunately, that's not enough. Most computers made before about 
1988, even 286s, didn't understand such a thing as a 720KB floppy (such 
as your 3-1/2" disk drive might be), let alone the even newer 1440KB 
drives. If you merely set your DIP switches correctly, when you try to 
use the 3-1/2" B: drive, its light will come on and it'll make noise, but 
you'll get some kind of error message. Your computer very likely also 
needs a software driver to "explain" to DOS how to read this newfan- 
gled floppy disk drive. So-called drivers for this task come with DOS 
3.20 and newer. The driver file is called Driversys. Copy it from your 
DOS directory to your root directory (C: \ ) by typing: 

copy c:\dos\driver.sys c\ 

at the DOS prompt and press ENTER. Then to activate a 720KB drive as 
the B: drive to your system, add this line to your Config.sys file: 

device=driver.sys /d:l /f:2 
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If you're using a 1.44MB floppy diskette, type: 

device=driver.sys /d:l /f:7 

instead. The "(:" tells what type of floppy; the "d:" tells what position (the 
A: drive is "0"; the B: drive is "1"). If you also want to use that drive to 
copy 3-1 IT disks, you need two driver lines, like this: 

device=driver.sys /d:l /fc2 
device=driver.svs /d:l It2 

This would set up "B:" as one letter for the new drive and "D" as an alter- 
nate "alias" for the same drive (rest assured that even though these lines are 
identical, they are setting up the drives). Then you could do commands such 
as diskcopy b: d: to copy between two disks swapped in and out of the 3- 
1/2" drive. 

Two caveats: (1) You don't have to do this if you have a 286 or 
higher PC that already lists in its Setup screens a 720KB or 1.44MB 3- 
1/2" floppy diskette drive as a legal choice; (2) Some special after- 
market controller cards sold for old XTs and 286s made their own 
provisions for activating newer floppy disk drives without resorting 
to using Driver .sys. 

Q: In the March 1995 issue ("Changing Your Computer's Battery"), you 
discussed the importance of printing out and saving the information presently 
in one's CMOS setup screens, to have available for restoring it in case the bat- 
tery that preserves that information dies. I followed your advice on that (and on 
making a "boot" disk). My question is: If my computer won't function without 
that information -and the information disappears if the battery dies -how 
would I get the computer started to put the information back in? 

A; When setup information disappears— particularly if the Disk Type 
gets messed up— for all practical purposes your computer is useless be- 
cause it can't access its hard disk, which has all of your programs and 
data; you can't even get DOS or Windows started. However, if you read 
the article again, you'll see that even with missing setup information the 
computer will still start up enough to let you— with the right keystrokes 
or setup diskette— get inside its setup routines; once inside them, you 
correct the information, then restart the computer. 




Utilities 



Q: / recently installed QEMM 7.5 (a memory manage- 
ment program from QuarterDeck). Its whole purpose is to 
increase usable memory, and it appears to work well, in- 
creasing my free DOS memory to 632KB. But a statement pops up at the end of 
my startup saying "Cannot load with either option selected." What does this 
mean, and how do I get rid of this message? I have a 486DCL 33, 8MB RAM, 
and a 120MB disk. I'm running DOS 6.22 and Windows 3.11. 1 installed 
Stacker 4.0 with no apparent problems. 

A: Your problem doesn't sound directly related to QEMM. What's the 
name of the TSR/ driver that is reporting this error? A good way to find 
out is to press F8 when you get the "Starting MS-DOS" message on 
startup. This lets you progress through your startup process one line at a 
time. Answer "Y" to all the lines until you see the error message. Then 
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you know what driver to suspect and investigate further. One other 
thing that might help is to add an /e parameter at the end of your 
MSCDEX line in your Autoexec.bat file; the /e tells this CD-ROM driver 
to use expanded memory, if available. We're not sure this is the problem 
driver, but at the very worst, adding /e allows QEMM's Optimize rou- 
tine to make better use of RAM. 



Multimedia 



Q: Would you help settle an argument about CD- 
ROMs? Some programs that come on CD-ROMs (Corel 
Draw, for instance) offer options during install. I can tell 

it to install all of itself onto my hard drive or tell it to just install its startup 

files and keep most of itself on its CD-ROM. Which is best? 

A: The obvious advantage of installing it all on the hard disk is that 
you don't have to put the Corel CD into your CD-ROM drive every time 
you start Corel (or even use fonts that came with it). The obvious advan- 
tage of leaving most of it on the CD is that it saves as much as 20M6 of 
hard disk space. 

Speed is an issue: CD-ROM drives are much slower than conven- 
tional hard disks. Even double- ("2x") and quad-speed ("4x") CD- 
ROM drives are slow. Probably the most important measure of disk 
performance is the sustained data-throughput rate (the measure of 
how many kilobytes of data the computer can suck into itself off the 
disk surface in one second). Consider this table of data throughput 
speeds: 



Slow 

Mid-range 
Top-line, fastest 



CD-ROMs 

150KB per sec. (older units) 
300KB per sec. (2x units) 
600KB per sec. (4x units) 



HARD DRIVES 

600KB per sec. 
1500KB per sec. 
4000KB per sec. 



In practice, CD-ROM drives aren't quite as sluggish as these num- 
bers suggest, particularly if you have your SmartDrive disk cache set 
up to help your CD-ROM (see the April 1995 Q&A); it will probably 
mean that starting up Corel might take 50 seconds from the CD but 
only 20 seconds from the hard drive. CDs have many virtues, but 
speed isn't one of them. 



General Computer Hardware 



Q: / installed Home MS mouse in November. After I 
installed it, instead of Windows coming up right after the 
Windows logo, I'd get kicked out to a DOS prompt. The 
only way I could get back in was to walk thru Autoexecbat line by line until it 
said "C:\MSlNPUT\MOUSE\MOUSE.EXEIQ (YIN)." I typed "N" for 
"no." That got me into Windows but wouldn't let me use my mouse in DOS. 
After being on hold on the MS support line for 15 minutes, I wrote a letter and 
included copies of my files. Microsoft sent me a letter saying they don't do tech 
support by mail. So I'm stuck. 



A. That line that's giving you trouble loads your mouse driver into 
DOS memory for the use of DOS programs (games, etc.). As you saw, 
Windows doesn't need that mouse driver at all. If you only use your 
mouse in Windows, deactivate the offending line by typing rem in front 
of it. Even if you do need the mouse in DOS, either before or after 
starting Windows, you could deactivate that line and create a batch file 
called Gomouse.bat just for that driver. Type these commands, ending 
each line by pressing ENTER: 

cd 

edit gomouse.bat 

In Gomouse.bat, type the single mouse driver line just as it was in the 
Autoexec.bat file. Now, press ALT-F, then S, to save your batch file. To 
exit the file, press ALT-F again, then X. Then, just before running a DOS 
program (whether in a DOS "window" in Windows or before starting 
Windows), type gomouse and press ENTER. 

If you prefer a real fix to a work-around, there is another method. The 
Mouse.exe driver tries to load itself in "upper memory," which some- 
times causes conflicts with certain computers. You can try adding 
x=c6O0-c7ff to the EMM386.EXE command in your Config.sys file. It 
would then read something like: 

DEVICE«C:\WINDOWS\EMM386.EXE noEMS X-C600-C7FF. 

This tells the computer to refuse to let the mouse (or any driver) use a 
certain part of memory. 

If that doesn't help, try adding the /e parameter after the Q on your 
Mouse.exe line. This will force the driver to stay completely out of high 
memory. Or, try using the Mouse.com driver instead of Mouse.exe. 
Mouse.com, which is usually found in your Windows directory, is a 
mouse driver that came with Windows (Mouse.exe came with your 
mouse). If you don't have Mouse.com in your DOS or Windows direc- 
tory, use the following command to expand the file off your Windows 
Setup Disk 4: 

expand a:mouse.co_ c: \ windows \ mouse.com 

This decompresses and copies the file into your Windows directory. 
Then, after typing the REM command in front of the offending line as 
suggested above, add the line: 

c \ windows \ mouse.com 

to your Autoexecbat. Remember to press ALT-F, then S to save your 
changes. 



Printers 



%^k Ql When m y new Desk]el 560C prints in text mode, 
^^g^| | lines are occasionally incomplete or missing. I checked my 
cartridge, and it appears OK. Hewlett-Packard tech sup- 
port told me that this is a result of a "memory conflict problem" with the ATI 
Ultra Pro Mach 32 video card that came with my Gateway 486DXI33. What 
can 1 do to correct it? Am I reduced to either buying a new printer or a new 
graphics card? And if I did get a new graphics card, what's to say it wouldn't 
have a memory conflict? 
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Printers 



As The special "video drivers" that video card makers usually 
supply for their cards are designed to maximize the speed and fine 
features of their card. Unfortunately, it's not unusual for the early 
versions of those drivers to cause problems. Fortunately, Windows 
comes with its own video drivers that, while they're not always the 
fastest or slickest, will work with virtually all video cards and 
won't cause memory conflicts. These "standard" video drivers are 
called VGA or SVGA. Try setting your video driver to the plain 
vanilla VGA or SVGA bundled with Windows (see your Windows 
manual under Setup or Video). If doing that solves the problem, ei- 
ther keep the "generic" Windows drivers or contact Gateway or 
ATI for an updated driver. 



I 



Word Processing 



Q: / run WordPerfect for Windows 5.2. How do I pro- 
gram a macro to prompt (warn) a user who attempts to 
close a document window while a macro is still active? 

A* According to the macro experts at WordPerfect, there's no way to 
do this directly. What you can do is to put up a "please wait" message 
while the macro is running. There are a few examples of this in the ship- 
ping macros. 

Q; In WordPerfect for Windows, the Template "caljide" or "cal_up" won't 
open. I get the message "Undefined Variable LEAP' has been referenced. Check 
Macro line 17." It worked perfectly on January 31, 1995 and will work if I 
change my system date to any date not in February 1995. Why is this, and how 
can I fix it? 

A! This has to do with the template not knowing about leap year. You 
can fix this by adding the command 

CALL(FirstDay@) 

directly before the SWITCH statement on line 11 in the CALFIL template 
macro for WordPerfect for Windows 6.0. For WordPerfect for Windows 
5.2, add the command before the CASE CALL statement on line 11 of the 
EDCALNDR.WCM macro. This problem was corrected with the April 
20, 1994 (6.0a) release of WordPerfect; you could just order the update 
from WordPerfect. 

Ql Every time I open or close Ami Pro 3.0, 1 get a message in a dialog box 
saying "ERROR 5VMACRO NULLSMM not found." What's going on and 
what 1 can do about it? 

As While in Ami Pro, press ALT-L, then U, then £, and press ENTER. 
That takes you through the Tools/ UserSetup menu. There is a checkbox 
that, when marked, runs a macro called NulLsmm when you exit Ami 
Pro. 

\ u II. -mm, when it exists, is a macro that does nothing. Don't ask 
us to explain why it was put it in there, but you can remove it or 
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any reference to it safely. Somebody from Lotus explained the 
"reason" for it once. If we recall correctly, whether it was installed 
or not had to do with whether the WordPerfect SwitchKit and /or 
the tutorial was installed. But it sounded more like rationalization 
than reason. 

Here's another way to remove any Ami Pro macro that starts au- 
tomatically and bugs you. For example, you might have originally 
installed Ami Pro to start up its WordPerfect SwitchKit (which no- 
tices if someone is trying to use old WordPerfect for DOS commands 
and tells them what they need to do instead). To remove the 
SwitchKit in Ami Pro: click on Tools, then Macros, then Playback. 
Select the macro file _Autorun.smm and click OK. Some activity 
will be displayed on the lower left of the screen, and a dialog box 
will appear. Showing in the lower left of this box is a list of all the 
macros set to run when Ami Pro is started. In that box, highlight 
Switch.smm, and click Remove. The macro is still available, but it 
won't run automatically. 

Q: / run WordPerfect for Windows 5.2. 1 can set the default so that all pages 
after the first page will be numbered at top center (option 2) with three blank 
lines after the page number and with page numbering suppressed on the first 
page. The best I can do by altering my default setting in Setup is to have all 
page numbers at top center, but this requires me to manually input the three 
empty lines and to manually suppress the numbering on page 1. Is there a 
better way? 

Aj You could create a macro that places the page number in a 
header and center it there with a few blank lines between it and the 
beginning of the text. First practice with a blank document to see 
how many hard carriage returns (HRTs) you need to enter for the 
text to begin where you want it to. Then you can create your macro. 
You'll need to get to a blank document screen again and turn on the 
Macro Definition command (CTRL-F10), repeating the keystrokes 
you just practiced so they can be recorded into the macro. When 
you're done with the header and have chosen the Suppress This 
Page Only (F7) option, return to the blank document screen and 
turn off Macro Definition. Then, any time you need this setup, just 
run the macro. Call it "Pagenum" or something that will help you 
remember what it is. 

Another way to do what you want is to use the header feature instead 
of the page numbering feature. To create the header, press SHIFT-F8 for 
the Format menu, choose the Page optioa then Header, Header A, and 
select Every Page. Once in the Header A editing screen, press SHIFT-F6 
to center the page number, then press CTRL-B to enter the page num- 
bering code (it will look like A B in your document). Then press ENTER 
twice to add the first two blank lines. The third blank line is automati- 
cally added below the header by WordPerfect. You can suppress the 
number on the first page, but you now have to suppress Header A in- 
stead of page numbering. • 



Get straight answers to your technical questions. Ask PC 
Novice! Send your questions to: PC Novice Q&A, P.O. 
Box 85380, Lincoln, NE 68501. (Volume prohibits indi- 
vidual replies.) 
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Bit — The smallest unit of computer data. 
Each bit has a value of either or 1 that tells 
whether an electronic pulse is "off" or "on," 
respectively. 

BIOS — Basic Input/Output System. A set 

of routines that work with a computer sys- 
tem's hardware to support data transfers 
between the various elements of a system, 
such as the monitor or disk drives. 

CD-ROM— Compact Disc, Read-Only 
Memory. A data storage medium that uses 
laser optics rather than magnetic means to 
read data. Information can be read from CD- 
ROMs but not recorded on them. 

CISC— Complex Instruction Set Comput- 
ing. A CISC microprocessor chip, such as 
Intel's 486, can recognize a large number of 
instructions. The more instructions a chip can 
handle, however, the slower its performance. 

Client/Server Network — A com- 
puter network in which a large, powerful 
computer, called the server, handles the shar- 
ing and storage for other, less-powerful com- 
puters, called clients. 

Expansion Cards — Add-on cards, or 
boards, that allow you to install new compo- 
nents on your computer, including modems 
or audio cards. 

Internet— A noncommercial, self-govern- 
ing network devoted mostly to communica- 
tion and research with some 20 million users 
around the world. The Internet is not an 
online service and has no real central "hub." 
Rather, it is a collection of tens of thousands 
of networks, online services, and assorted sin- 
gle-user computers. 

I/O Addresses — Input/Output Ad- 
dresses. Each hardware device is assigned an 
I/O address, offering a way for the microproces- 
sor to figure out where the device is located. 

IRQ — Interrupt Request Lines. The wires 
that connect your microprocessor to hard- 
ware devices. IRQ lines allow the hardware 



devices to request their share of attention 
from the microprocessor. Each line has its 
own "address" in the computer's memory. 

ISDN — Integrated Service Digital Net- 
work. A type of digital phone line that allows 
users to have a faster connection between PCs 
than a modem can provide. 

Jumpers — A group of small metal pins 
with plastic blocks covering some of the pins. 
By changing the position of the blocks (which 
contain tiny electrical connectors), you can 
change the settings of a hardware device. 

LAN— Local Area Network. A LAN con- 
nects computers and peripherals in a limited 
area, such as a building or office. 

Mainframe — Large central computers 
with lots of memory, storage space, and fast 
microprocessors that are wired to dumb ter- 
minals, consisting of keyboards and moni- 
tors. These mainframes handle all of the pro- 
cessing and storage for the terminals. 

Microprocessor — The computer chip 
containing all the central processing functions 
of a computer. It's also called a CPU, or 
Central Processing Unit. The microprocessor 
is often called the computer's "brain" because 
all instructions must be processed through it. 

Modem — A device that allows a PC to 
communicate with other modem-equipped 
PCs over telephone lines. 

Motherboard — The main circuit board 
of the computer to which all other compo- 
nents are connected or directly attached. 

Mbps — Megabits per second. This form of 
measurement is used to determine the 
amount of data being transmitted per second 
on a network or modem. One megabit equals 
about one million bits. 

Parallel Port— A port, usually with 25 
holes, that is used by peripherals such as 
printers. Parallel ports are commonly referred 
toasLPTlorLPTl 



Peer-To-Peer Network — A type of 
network in which all the computers connect- 
ed, called peers, are more or less treated 
equally and do not require a server to process 
information. 

RISC — Reduced Instruction Set Com- 
puting. A type of microprocessor chip that 
can process only a limited number of instruc- 
tions. The computers that contain these chips 
are usually faster than those containing CISC 
chips. 

Serial Port — A communications port, 
with either nine pins or 25 pins, that is used 
by devices such as mice and modems. Serial 
ports are commonly referred to as COM1, 
COM2, COM3, or COM4. 

Superscalar— The technology used in 
the Pentium chip, which allows micro- 
processors to move information through 
two parallel pipelines instead of one. One 
part of each pair of instructions is sent to 
each pipeline. 

Topology — 1 In- physical configuration of 
a network that determines how the comput- 
ers are connected. Common configurations 
include the bus, star, and ring. 

TSR — Terminate-And-Stay-Resident. This 
is a program running under MS-DOS that's 
designed to remain in memory even when it's 
not in use. 

VESA — Video Electronics Standard 
Association. A standard for high-resolu- 
tion video devices, such as monitors. 
Devices following this standard have a bet- 
ter chance of being compatible than those 
that do not. 

WAN— Wide-Area Network. A group of 
computers in different geographical locations 
that are linked, generally via modem. 

80x86— These computers are based on 
Intel's line of microprocessors and are 
commonly referred to by names such as 
the 386 or 486. 
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800] Reader Service 



To request additional information on the following products and services adver- 
tised in PC Novice, call the number provided by the advertiser. When calling the 
manufacturer, please mention PC Novice. 



Company Name PhoneNumber 

American Businesss Information 800-555-5666 

American Yellow Pages, American White Pages - 1995 editions. 

Avery Dennison 800-732-8379 

The Products Of Office Technology Ext. 944 

Canon 800-4321 -HOP 

MultiPASS 1000 

CBSI 800-343-8014x2075 

Earn $4,000 Per Month From Your Home With A Computer! 



Computer City 

For The Store Nearest You— Call: 

Corel 

Stock Photo Library 

Genius 
GeniusLan 

Jasmine Multimedia 
WildWest CD-ROM 



800-THE-CITY 
800-555-6255 
800-456-7593 
818-780-3344 



Page* 
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45 
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Maxell 


800-533-2836 


13 


Super RD II Disk 






MultiWorid 


800-929-1092 


9 


PhoneDisc 






Parsons Technology 






Princeton Graphics 

Lose The Excess And You Define Power 


800-747-6249 


IFC.1 


SoftDisk Publishing 

Try Our 3-Month Software Subscription 


800-831-2694 


31 


SRW Computer Components 
Anti-Glare Screen 


800-547-7766 


73 


IFCsFront Cover IBC=lnside B»ck Cover 


BCsBack Cover 
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Letters To The Editor 



Dear PC Novice. 

I've read other computer magazines before, but nothing quite com- 
pares to PC Novice*. 

I just wanted to let your staff know how greatly appreciated your mag- 
azine is to me. I am a novice-intermediate when it comes to computers. 
Your magazine, on the other hand, makes me feel like an expert. After 
never opening a computer before, I now know how to install a CD-ROM 
drive and upgrade my RAM memory, just to mention a few. 

Thanks for thinking about readers like me. Keep up the excellent 
work! 

David A. Oronos/Bay Point, CA 



Dear PC Novice. 

I just wanted to write and thank you for your magazine. I'm new to 
computers, and your magazine has helped me to be confident when I sit 
down at my computer. Your writers talk to people like me in plain 
English. I'm always finding some neat little thing I can do with my com- 
puter when I read PC Novice. 

I've learned more about my computer through your magazine than I 
have from the manuals. It seems every time I have a question, your next 
issue has the answer. Very informative, knowledgeable writers and 
great articles cause me to look forward to the next issue. Thanks again 
and keep up the great work. 

Mark King/Chattanooga, TN 



Dear PC Novice. 

Ever since I first discovered PC Novice on a magazine rack, I've been 
delighted with it. It indeed lives up to the statement, "Personal 
Computers in Plain English," on the cover. I save each issue so that I'll 
have it at my fingertips when I need to look up something. 

I subscribe to another computer magazine and often feel that it has 
"passed me up" because there's so much in it I don't understand and 
have no interest in. I've always been pleased with your magazine and, 
even if there are articles included that don't interest me at the time, I 
know I can go back to them later if I need to. 

I recently took one of those computer book club special offers to learn 
about going online. They are good books; however, shortly after the 
books arrived in my mailbox, I spotted your Guide To Going Online on 
the racks and found it had what I needed, concise and simply stated. 

I simply want to say, "Thanks, PC Novice, and keep on doing it right." 

Nina Keenam Andalusia. AL 



Letters to the Editor should be sent to: PC Novice I P.O. Box 85380, 
Lincoln, NE 68501 -5380. Letters may be edited for clarity or space. 
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Presents . . . Topic of the month . . . E " ITIQ 1 1 



In our everlasting attempt to give you, 
our reader, the computer information 
vou want and need, we have developed 
a monthly fax feedback section. 
The purpose of these periodic surveys is 
to find out more about you, the computer- 
related products and services you use, 
and how you use them. Our intent is to 
find out how to tailor upcoming article 
topics to better serve your needs. 
Your comments are very important to us; 
we want to hear from you! 

To show our appreciation for your 
comments, we will randomly select one 
Fax Feedback participant to receive a 
PCNop/ceT-Shirt. 

If you do not have access to a fax 
machine or would prefer to mail your 
response, please address your 
comments to: 

Fax Feedback 

PC Novice Magazine 

P.O. Box 85380 

Lincoln, NE 68501-5380 



Fax Number 
402-479-2104 



••••••••••••••••• 



1. Do you use E-mail? (Check all that apply.) 

□ Yes, at home 

□ Yes, at work 

D No (If "No," skip to question 6) 

2. If yes, what type(s) of E-mail do you use? (Check all that apply.) 

□ Internal office system 

□ Internet 

□ Online Services 
D BBSes 

□ Other 




3. If you use E-mail at work, what percent of your E-mails are for personal use? 

□ None □ 26% to 50% 

□ l%to25% □ More than 50% 

4. How often do you send E-mail messages (through any source) each week ? 

□ Less than once a week □ 26 to 50 times 

D 1 to 10 times □ More than 50 times 

D 11 to 25 times 

5. What is the most unique way you have used E-mail? 



6. Please list any subjects or areas of concern we should cover 
in a feature article on E-mail. 



We look forward to hearing from you. Thanks for your time! 



Name and address: 

This is optional, but 
necessary to be included 
in the drawing. 




STOP 



Name: 
Address: 



Phone: ( 
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Editorial 
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Freedom of speech 

does not 

mean that 

anything goes. 



// 



// 



Our feature story this month, "Online Slime," 
created quite a stir in our offices. We expect it 
also will be the source of plenty of discussion 
among our readers. 

The question the article raises is simple enough: Does 
the online world need to be regulated? While many of our 
journalism colleagues and fellow online enthusiasts will 
cringe at the following, our answer is a resounding "YES." 
___^^^^_ The writers and editors of PC 
Novice go online more and more 
everyday. We send electronic mail, 
transfer files, contact sources, and 
perform a variety of research. While 
most of our communications are con- 
ducted via commercial online ser- 
vices, we also occasionally contact 
the out-of-the-way bulletin board or 
meander through the maze known as 
the Internet. We have found that, as 
^^^^^^^ a general journalist's tool, "cyber- 
^^^^^^^ space" is tough to beat. 

We also have found, however, that the online world has 
its darker side. Surf the cyberwaves for any length of time, 
and you're bound to run across adult-oriented material that 
ranges from the mildly prurient to the grotesquely 
stomach-churning. Some of it can only be described as 
bizarre. From exhibitionists who post their own nude 
photos to newsgroups that openly solicit pedophiliacs, you 
can find almost anything dealing with sexuality without too 
much difficulty. (The examples just given were easily ac- 
cessed through a popular online service.) We don't claim to 
be the end-all authority on what should and should not be 
made available for public access, but forums pandering to 
bestiality, necrophilia, and pedophilia? We don't think so. 

Beyond explicit graphics and text, some of our writers 
have been propositioned and /or verbally assaulted on- 
line in ways that would be blatantly illegal if made in 
person. These obscene E-mail communications were the 
unintended result of signing on to online areas using ob- 
viously female names. 
Something needs to be done. 
While online purists will hold up the First Amendment 
as a shield against any attempt to regulate what goes on 
in their environment, we view that as a misguided effort. 
Don't get us wrong: As journalists, the editors and 
writers at PC Novice are especially concerned with the 
First Amendment. Freedom of speech is one of the most 
sacred individual rights that exists; anything that would 
impinge on that right must be critically examined, and 
thoroughly and openly discussed before being institu- 
tionalized. The freedom to openly profess opinions and 
disseminate personal views is a powerful force that pro- 
mulgates and promotes our democratic society. 



Along with the tremendous power that accompanies 
free speech, however, comes a tremendous responsibility. 
Freedom of speech does not mean that "anything goes." 
We may exist as individuals, but we live within a com- 
plex social matrix where everything we do can and does 
affect others. In the classic example taught to first-year 
journalism students, freedom of speech does not extend 
to someone falsely and maliciously yelling "Fire!" in a 
crowded movie theater. 

Likewise, an individual's freedom of speech should 
not allow that person to obscenely proposition someone 
else online. An obscene E-mail is no different in content 
or intent than an obscene phone call. Yet some people 
who openly abhor the latter would still oppose any action 
being taken against people who send obscenities online. 
Why? 

The conglomeration of online services, bulletin boards, 
and the Internet that is evolving into the so-called 
"Information Superhighway" may represent a new 
medium in mass communications, but altering the way 
we communicate doesn't alter the values and norms, the 
very nature, of why we communicate. Transferring 
something by bits and bytes doesn't transform the moral 
nature of it. 

We favor regulation of the online world. We want to be 
able to give our children access to the vast information 
available online without having to worry what they acci- 
dentally run into. We want the freedom to go online 
without having to endure obscenities without recourse. 
We want a safe and healthy environment— whether it 
happens to be in cyberspace or not. 

We are not saying that adult material cannot exist on- 
line. We are saying that it needs to be put in a place 
where parents can turn it off if they want to protect their 
children and where curious innocents won't be exposed 
to it unnecessarily. 

We applaud Senator J. James Exon's efforts in the areas 
of online legislation. His Electronic Decency Act has 
helped alert the public to some of the problems that exist 
in the seedier side of the online universe. Regardless of 
what happens to that particular piece of legislation, he 
has at least prodded us to think about where we are 
heading. 

Regulation can occur in many forms. Parents need 
to regulate what their children are doing. Online ser- 
vices need to regulate their own content. Bulletin 
boards need to regulate who has access to their mate- 
rial. But there also needs to be some sort of legal reg- 
ulation available, to ensure widespread compliance 
and safety. 

Toward that end, we urge the online community and 
society at large to continue this discussion, to reach a 
workable and amenable solution. • 
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Computer Users Find Help 



Dear Chip: I need help! I recently purchased a com- 
puter, and I'm having trouble finding computer help. 
1 tried reading the manuals that came with my computer 
and software programs-that was a joke. Then I 
looked into taking some computer classes and quickly 
realized 1 couldn't afford them. Not to mention, a 
majority of the classes only covered a specific software 
program instead of the entire system, and the times the 
classes were offered were not convenient On the 
newsstand. I found computer magazines fi led mostly 
with advertisements. The editorial they did proy.de just 
talked about popular software programs instead of pro- 
viding tutorials. Please help me find useful computer 
information that I can understand! 

Signed. 
Distressed 

Dear Distressed: I have the perfect solution to your 

problem— PC Novice. 
It is the ideal computer 
information source for 
you. Every month, 
PC Novice provides 
you with useful com- 
puter information that 
will help you learn 
more about your 
computer quickly 
and easily. You'll have 
fun, too. 

Remember: A person who is not afraid to learn 
technology is one step ahead of the rest. 

* These letters are fictional. 





Dear Chip: 1 own 
a retail store in 
Oklahoma. I've 
had computers in 
my store for some 
time, but I don't 
know exactly how 
to use them nor . 

what they can do for my business. 1 am looking for a 
computer publication that will provide me with up-to- 
date computer information as well as additional infor- 
mation about new techniques and procedures that will 
increase my business' profits. If there is such a maga- 
zine, please let me in on it before my competition dis- 
covers it! 

Sincerely, 
Befuddled 

Dear Befuddled: PC Today-th* is your answer. 

PC Today not only 
gives you up-to-date 
computer information, 
it also provides you 
with the newest and 
most efficient tech- 
niques and procedures 
other companies are 
using in their business. 
PC Today also profiles 
companies every month 
that use software pro- 
grams that will help 

you implement these techniques in your business. 

Remember: Learn from others and improve on 

their mistakes. 




\M FJ ^ I I would like to try PC Novice and/or 

■■■•^•Va PC Today magazines. ^^^^^^^_^ 
I understand my subscription is RISK FREE. If 1 decide to 
cancel my subscription at any time, I will receive a full refund 
for all unmailed issues— NO QUESTIONS ASKED! 



□ 
□ 
□ 



Please send me the next 12 monthly issues of 

PC Novice for just $24, a savings of 32% off the cover 

price! 

Please send me the next 1 2 monthly issues of 

PC Today for just S24. a savings of 32% off the cover 

price! 

Please send me the next 12 monthly issues of both 

PC Novice and PC Today for just $42, a savings of 4 1 % 

off the cover price! 



Please call 800-233-2700 

or FAX your order to: 402-477-9252 

Please Print: 

Name: 



Company Name: 

(if using business address) 

Phone: ( ) 

Address: 

City: 



J Home J Business 



Slate: 



.ZIP:. 



J Payment Enclosed □ Bill Me 
'□ Charge To My: 

J Visa J MasterCard J American Express J Discover 

Account Number: 

Expiration Date: 

Signature: 
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Avery Colon™ Fluorescent 
and Pastel Laser Labels 



Communique" 

Business Stationery 

from Avery 









ll this iScJI that's coming 

out ol your printer, Look 
what you 're missing. 



Avery Index 
Maker* Dividers 
Laser or Ink .let 



Avery Laser 
Videotape Labels 




Avery Laser 
Audio Tape Labels 



Avery Full or Mini-Sheets'" Laser Labels 
White and Clear 





Avery Laser 
Name Badge Labels 
and Name Tag Kits 




Avery Laser 
Diskette labels 




Avery Laser File Folder Labels 

Ciartm 



5*== 





Avery Laser Business Cards 



It's time you discovered the full line of Avery* products. Products that not only let you make letter 
use of your laser or ink jet printer, they'll help keep you organized and working more efficiently. 
Easily. In fact, the software you're currently using probably has Avery formats already in it. For an 
Avery New Products Catalog with sample offer, call (800) 732-8379 x 944. And you'll find every- 
thing you've been looking for. 

The Products of 
Office Technology. 




AVERY 



A Division of Avery Dennison 




/*£ 




$ i69-r* 



'each 



EACH STOCK PHOTO LIBRARY 
INCLUDES 20,000 PHOTOS! 

• Corel Visual Database - 
Search for specific images 

from the 20,000 photographs available 
using descriptive keywords 

• Full-Color Reference Manual - 
Displays all 20,000 
photographs 

HUNDREDS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TITLES 

• 100 stunning photos 
on each CD-ROM 



17 



99* 

each 





VOLUME SETS 

• 2,500 photos on 
25 CD-ROMs 

• Full-color 
reference guide 

• 13 different volume 
sets available 



144 



.99* 

each 



S ATTENTIONS 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS! 
If you mt a profrtuonal phtMographrr 



CO ROM coHrclioi. ptrnr cat Corel 

(nrpotation M 

1-61 3-728-0826 ext. 85080 



CM •»• to lane IMnarf 
1-«1S-728-0e26exl 3060 

Doc umert #1039 




STOt. 
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High Resolution & Royalty Fre e 

W^MBklR«»«* IIBBaaaaaiMaH ^^^ M " 

Kodak Photo CD Format 
PC & 



& Mac Compatible 



J 



Ideal for Desktop Publishing 




Call Today! 
1-800-555-MALL 

PriortyCode CTP1114 
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ALL COREL PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOS INCLUDE: 

• Corel Photo CD Lab 

• Corel Mosaic Visual File Manager 

• Corel Artview Screen Saver 

• Corel CD Audio 

• Windows Wallpaper & Flipper 

• HIGH RESOLUTION - 5 resolutions from 
128 X 192 up to 2048X3072 

Each image is approximately 18 megs 
(uncompressed) 

• COLOR FUNCTIONALITY - Grayscale, 16 
colors, 256 colors or RGB (24 bit) 

• EXPORT FILTERS - Windows: TIF, BMP. 
EPS, PCX or GIF. Macintosh: TIFF or PICT 

• COMPATIBIUTY - Can be read by any 
CD-ROM player (XA support not needed) 

Also available from Corel: 

ScCVf^jLfLiHtWLx ^ 

FOR WINDOWS 

• 15,000 clipart images 
and symbols 

• 500 fonts 
' 500 photos 
' 75 sound clips 
' 10 video dips 
| A multimedia 

file manager 

$ 64r 

part # 70189 




